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Review of sre Books 
Promenade from Dieppe to the. Moun- 
tains of Scotland. By Charles No- 
dier. Translated from the French. 
Igmo. pp. 211. London, 1822. 
‘There is still room for an excellent 
work on Scotland,’ says Mr. Nodier, 
in his preface; and we may add there 
is still room for an excellent promenade, 
(taking it in Mr, N.’s own sense), from 
Dieppe to the mountains of Scotland. 
This gentleman is one of many who 
profess to write on subjects of which 
they know little, and then make an 
apology for their being deficient in eve- 
ry essential qualification for the task. 
We are not informed of the time taken 
by this flippant Frenchman, in pro- 
menading from Dieppe to the High- 
lands; but, if we may jadge from the 
information he has gained, we should 
suspect he must have travelled post. 
M. Nodier devotes the tirst chapter 
to his wife, a case not very frequent, 
as his countrymen are generally deemed 
more gallant to other men’s wives than 
thrown. Not so M. Nodier, who, 
although he has been married twe!ve 
years, ‘ cannot accustom himself to the 
idea of being separated from her, ov of 
hving and thinking without her.’ She 
had followed him in the rigorous pil- 
grimages of exile, even unto Mayna 
Grecia, where he told her * the names of 
all the places which recalled grand 
ideas,’ and taught their little girl ‘to 
lisp their solemn names in a language 
different from that of her nurse.’ 
_ But to M. Nedier’s work : embark- 
ing at Dieppe, the vessel promenaded 
thirty two hours before she reached 
Brighton, whence M. N. proceeded to 
Loudon; aud as he saw what we have 
hot seen, and heard what we have not 





heard, we shall notice some of his rare- 
ties. St. Paul’s, he tells us, is impo-, 
sing from its size, but, ‘it isa physical | 
and material grandeur, an empty great- | 
hess, without solemnity, or awe, or dim- 
hess, or mystery.” The Monument, 
N€ says, * does little honour to the art- 
st.’ The tower of London has nothiag | 
remarkable but an instrument of rude | 
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appearance, the sight of which made 
M. Nodier shudder, and set his bair on 
end like quills upon the fretful porcu- 
pine: this was—the axe which cut off 
the head of Charles I. Greenwich 
pleased our traveller much, and he has 
a good chapter respecting it; but he 
does not like the London theatres :— 
‘The English (he says) have no advantage 
over us in the construction of their thea- 
tres; and they cannot enterinto comparison 
with us in the management of decorations 
and machines, This part of their plays | 
is neglected in a way very destructive of | 
theatrical illusions. The colonnades of | 
the Palace of Cleopatra, and the walls of | 
the Capitol, run on pieces of wood arrang- 
ed by servants in silk stockings; and, to 
see trees advancing forwards from the | 
back of a landscape, one would think it 


: ; 
was the forest of Dunsinane in the tragedy | 
of Macbeth. | 
t 
' 








‘ The literary part of their scenic repre. | 
sentations is. perhaps still more imperfect, | 
with the exception of the masterpieces of | 
Shakespeare, and of a very few poets who 
have shewed themselves worthy of follow- 
ing at avast distance the steps of that 
great man, It may even be said, that 
they have now no dramatic literature at 
all; whether it be that the systematic form 
of their government, which has reduced | 
every temper and every passion to given 
proportions and measures, is no longer | 
suited to the display of this species of ta- 
lent; or whether the genius of the nation | 
is beiter satistied with the easy labour of 
imitation, now that original genius has ex | 
hausted the faculty of creating. The 
stage in London at present lives in fact on 
almost literal translations fromthe French, | 
German, or Italian. [saw performed the 
same day, in a theatre [ shail mention 
presently, ‘Adolphe et Clara,’ ‘Le Ja- | 
loux malgre lui,’ and ‘ La Somnambule.’ 
There are two or three authors at Paris 
who will probably congratulate me on 
having been so fortunate.’ 

We agree perfectly with Mr. N. as 
to the present state of dramatic lite- 


rature: weonly wonder how he should | 


know it, little acquainted as he pro- 
fesses to be with our language; but, 
perhaps he considered jastly, that 
when such pieces as he mentions should 
be imported from France, it shewed 
great poverty at home. 

in the chapter on the museums, M. 
Nod er comunts a few blunders, He 
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says, one must pay to get into all the 
exhibitions, and even into the national 
museums. We have but one of the 
latter class, the British Museum ; 
and there, not a person in attendance 


‘receives a single farthing, even were 


itoffered tohim. Again he says, ‘ the 
Royal Academy admits into its anriual 
exhibition whatever ts presented to it, 
without any competition, examiation, 
or judgment.” Had he been an artist, 
he would have known better. He ts 
rather severeon the Exhibition,and sava, 
he has ‘ a pleasure in thinking that the 
English do not flatter themselves with 
the hope of ever having a schoo! of ine 
torical sculpture avd painting.’ He 
praises the busts of Chantrey, partica- 
larly that of Sir Walter Scott, which he 
says has ‘ the forehead of Homer, vad 
the mouth of Rabelais.” M. Nodier, 
however, gives just praise to English 
landscape and our success in water-COs 
lour palnuing. 

M. Nodier evinces a love of natuve ; 
and here we find him admiring Rieh- 
mond and the banks of the Thames. 
From London, our traveller does not 
notice any thing until he reaches York ; 
he then gives a word or twoon Dur- 


ham, and passes at once. to Edinburgh. 


Speaking of Holyrood, some time oc- 
cupied by the French Princes during 
their exile, he says, 

‘What a subject for historical medita- 
tion—the Bourbons taking reiuge in the 
tragical palace of the Stuarts? One 
breathes there, if [ may bé allowed the 
expression, [know not what atmosphere 


of solemn disasters which augments from 


age toage. Pity must entirely have dis- 
appeared from the earth if she did not re- 
turn to weep over such deep sorrows. 
A picture which represents the family of 
Charles [. after his execution, was the 
first object which, on his rising, struck the 
eve of the brother of Louis XVI. 

«It is but a step from this part of the: 
_ palace ta that which was occupied by the 
| unfortunate Mary. Here | enwrap my- 
iself in some of the strongest impressions 
/of my heart. Al! the detatls of tats apart- 
‘ment have been preserved with religious 
}exactness. It is untouched in tts grand 
‘aad in its miserable appearances. You 

see no other modifications in the state of 
}the furniture, the wag the paintings, 
a 
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the hangings, but what are the necessary 
work of time. They are royal rags, which 
would still have their splendour, if the in- 
sects had respected them as much as men. 
In the first sae eah is Mary’s bed, her 
arm-chairs, her sofas, on which she had 
embroidered the cipher of her first hus- 
band; even the work-basket on which 


her beautiful hand had so often leaned ;’ 


even herdressing box. One might ex- 
vect to be shown the crown of Mary 
Stuart, or her marriage-ring in a rich 
trinket-box, but the imagination is nat 
prepared for the sight of her work-table 
or her distaff. The second room is alsoa 
bed-chamber, in which the bed, with slen- 
der posts covered by a poor pink stuff, is 
accompanied by high chairs in the form of 
stalls of a singular shape. An old hang- 
ing of that time, raised up in one part, al- 
lows a sight of two narrow doors, one by 
which Darnley came in with his assassins 
to surprize Rizzio; the other, that of a 
closet where they concealed themselves. 
The lance and heavy armour of Henry 
Stuart are still shewn. We then re- 
turned by the same way and left the first 
bed-chamber by a dark long vestibule, 
which we had not remarked on entering. 
A deep stain of blood marks the spot 
where Rizzio received his mortal wound, 
and other stains, irregularly traced in con- 
fused patches on the floor, show the ef.- 
forts of his useless struggles. I do not 
know if the sensation is peculiar to my- 
self, but I have never seen any thing 
comparable to this theatre of one of the 
most bloody tragedies of modern history, 
with all its decorations, even to the stains 
of blood, which have remained there 
without being effaced, like that of Dun- 
can on the fingers of Lady Macbeth. It 
is worth observing, that nothing is more 
difficult to efface than blood. It is the 
testimony which always rises against the 
murderer ; out of a hundred accusations 
of homicide, there is not a single one in 
which it does not serve as an indication. 
It even cries out in the presence of history 
and of posterity. The tloors of Holyrood 
have drunk the blood of Rizzio through 
and through. It will never be washed out.’ 


From Edinburgh, Mr. N, proceeded 
to Glasgow; here he saw a boxing 
match, which he thus notices :— 


‘I shall not describe the shocking fights 
of the boxers, more cominon even in Scot- 
land than they are in England. These 
exercises, very disgusting when they are 
only mercenary sports, have all the hor- 
ror of an execution, when the hatred of 
the two parties makes them deadly duels. 
Chance forced me to undergo the sight 
of one of these cruel spectacles in the 
beautiful promenade of Glasgow. I had 
not tine to turn away my eyes when it 
would already have been impossible to 
place a shilling on the body of these 
wretches without touching blood. The 
cries of box from the populace, the fero- 
cious attention of the spectators, the me- 
thhodicai calm of the officious seconds, who 


enlarged the circle from one moinent to 
| another, the exclamations which marked 
the blows, the heart-rending groans of a 
| woinan in despair, the more suppressed, 
| but not less profound grief of a father, all 
was frightful and terrible. At length they 
both feil senseless at once; | do not know 


mercy.’ 
We shall not follow our traveller 


that, after visiting Loch Lomond, Ben 
| Lomond, and Loch Kathrine, he re- 
tarned to London, through Cumber- 
land. Gretna Green, which M. Nodier 
visited, not to wrong Madame Nodier, 
but merely out of curiosity we presume, 
he thus describes .— 

‘ A traveller must not leave this village, 
situated at the extreme frontier of Scot- 
land, on the line which separates it from 
Cumberland, and afew leagues from Dum- 
fries, (poor Jenny Deans, may the earth 
lie light upon thee!) he must not go off, 
[ say, without giving a look at that little 
white house, so simple in its structure, so 
insignificant from its situation and _ its 
purely local recollections, but which 
draws, notwithstanding, such a numerous 
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iif they had life enough left to cry for | 
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further in histour, but merely remark, | 
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its institutions, which is not to be found 
among nations where the power of the 
religious and social institutions js Worm 
away; a point of view in which, as ip ma. 
ny others, very civilized nations haye 4 
singular resemblance to barbarians. An 
unhappy young woman who goes off {g 
Gretna Green braves the most sacred of 
all human powers, that of her father; by 
by a fiction, which has its effect, she 
complies with the most important of jj 
social conventions ; a fugitive from her f. 
mily without being so altogether from go. 
ciety. If she withdraws herself from , 
severe yoke which suffers no disobedi. 
ence, she passes, at least, under the light 
yoke of a complaisant institution, which 
gives an appearance of legality to 
disobedience itself; and I really think 
that the father of a young lady who had 
taken this step, would do much better not 
to try to overtake her; still happy if the 
criminal dereliction of the child who has 
deceived his affection is not attended wilh 
more fatal consequences to her honour 
and happiness! 

‘[ lett Gretna Green with a chaming 
young woman, beautiful as love, sorrow: 
ful as melancholy, who had just passed a 
fortnight in the village, and had passed it 





concourse of elegant visits, and seems to 


of the poet where all the a:inorous cou- 
ples in the world flock from every side. 
This comparison is not so far-fetched as 
many others, to which I am sometimes 
borne along, | know not by what con-| 
nexion of ideas, which exists perhaps 
only in my imagination. In fact, Gretna 
Green enjoys the strange privilege of 
serving as an asylum to clandestine 
amours, and of consecrating all those 
marriages, which in England, would be 
contrary to the decorums of society, to fa- 
mily arrangeinents, and to paternal autho- 
rity. If two persons, free from other 
ties, are agreed, nothing can hinder them 
from forming that of marriage, as soon as 
they have touched this promised land of 
lovers. Two yes’s, freely pronounced, 
are sufficient to reduce to nothing all le- 
gal opposition, all remonstrances, and 
alas! all duties. The formalities of this 
contract are easy, simple, and very expe- 
ditious. It isa blacksmith or a tobacco- 
nist of the village who performs the cere- 
mony, on the first demand of the parties, 
and who, without inquiry, without rites, 
without solemnities of any kind, fixes, 
Without witnesses, without a clerk, with- 
out authority, by a writing which has no 
fixed furmuja, without a legal seal, and 
without orthography, the indissoluble uni- 
on cf two adventurers, whose bargain ts 
then as sacred in the eye of the law as if it 
had prescribed the forms, dictated the ex- 

ressions, aud sanctioned the contents. 

‘his strange, not to say extravagant cus- 
tom, is undoubtedly very reprehensible 





—. 


be the vestibule of those magical gardens | 








in the eyes of morality; but, like many 
of cur vicious customs, it isa homage to | 
morality itself. A Gretna Green mar- | 





llage presupposes a profound respect for | 


all alone. I was told that she had been 
waiting forsomebody, who never cane,’ 
Although we have been compelled to 
notice some of the inaccuracies of M 
Nodier, yet we must allow him to pos- 
sess few of the prejudices of his coun- 
trymen, and to write, 1f not always ina 
correct, at least in cn amiable and pleas. 


Inge manner. 
—_—4<>>———— 


Memoires of the last Ten Years of the 
Reign of George the Second. By 
Horace Walpole, Earl of Orford. 

(Continued from p. 148.) 

In the year 1751, the regency bill was 
brought into Parliament, and gave 
rise to much debate, of which Walpole, 
who generally took notes, gives a some- 
what detailed account. After the his- 
tory of this bill, Walpole gives the fol- 
lowing account of its author :— 


‘Sir Philip Yorke, Baron of Hardwick, 
and Lord Chancellor, was * * * * the 
son of an attorney at Dover. He was 4 
creature of the Duke of Newcastle, aad 
by him introduced to Sir Robert Walpole, 
who contributed to his grandeur in bases 
ness, in giving him an opportunity of dis 
playing the extent of the latter, by 
him to the height of the former. 
good parts, which he laid out so entirely 
upon the Jaw in the first part of his life, 
that they were of little use to him after- 
wards, when he would have applied them 
to more general views. He was attorney: 
general, and when the solicitor 47° 
was, after a contest, preferred to him 0f 
the chancellorship (the contest lay be- 
tween their precedence, for Talbot was. 3s 
able a man, and an honest one,) Sir 8 
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bert Walpole made Yorke chief-justice for 
‘ife, and greatly increased the salary. 
Talbot dying in a short time after his ad- 
-ancement, to the great grief of all good 
men, Yorke succeeded, In his chief-jus- 
iceship he had gained the reputation of 
humanity, by some soleinn speeches made 
on the circuit, at the condemnation of 
wretches for low crimes ; a character he 
ist with some when he sat as lord high 
steward at the trials of the Scotch lords, 
she meanness of his birth breaking out in 
insolent acrimony. On his promotion, he 
dung himself into politics ; but as he had 
no knowledge of foreign aflairs, but what 
yere whispered to him by Newcastle, he 
made avery poor figure. In the House 
of Lords, he was laughed at ; In the cabi- 
net, despised,’ 

Of the Duke of Newcastle our au- 
thor gives avery severe character: he 
says, ‘his person was not naturally des- 
picable ; his incapacity, his mean soul, 
and the general low opinion of him, 
grew to make it appear ridiculous. 
There was no expense to which he was 
not addicted, but generosity ; the sums 
he owed were only exceeded by those 
he wasted,’ Of George the Second, 
the character is of a ‘mingled yarn.’— 

‘The King had fewer sensations of re- 
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to be so mach ridiculed as he had been 
in the former part of his reign, or so res- 
pected asin the latter, he was consistent 
in himself, and uniformly meritorious or 
absurd. His other passiows were, Ger- 
many, the armv, and women. Both the 
latter had a mixture of parade in them: he 
[treated] my Lady Suffolk, and after- 
wards Lady Yarmouth, as his mistresses, 
while he admired only the Queen; and 
never described what he thought a hand- 
some woman, but he drew her picture. 
Lady Suffolk was sensible, artfull, and 
agreeable, but had neither sense ner 
art enough to make him think ber so 
agreeable as his wife. When'she had left 
him, tired of acting the mistress, while 
she had in reality ali the slights of a wife, 
and no interest with him, the opposition 
affected to cry up her virtue, and the ob- 
ligations the King had to her for consent- 
ing to seem his mistress, while in reality 
she had confined him to meer friendship 
—a ridiculous pretence, as he was the 
last man in the world to have taste for 
talking sentiments, and that with a woman 
who was deaf. Lady Yarmouth was inof- 
fensive, and attentive only to pleasing him 
and to selling peerages whenever she had 
an opportunity. ‘The Queen had been 
admired and happy for governing him by 
address ; it was not then known how ea- 
sily he was to be governed by fear. In- 





venge, or at least knew how to hoard them 
better than any man who ever sat upon a 
throne. ‘The insults he experienced from 


hisown, and those obliged servants, ne- | 


ver provoked him, enough to make him 
venture the repose of his people, or his 
own. If any object of his hate fell in his 
way, he did not pique himself upon heroic 
forgiveness, but would indulge it at the 
expence of his integrity, though not of his 
safety. He was reckoned strictly honest; 
but the burning his father’s will must be 
an indelible blot upon his memory ; as a 
inuch later instance of his refusing to par- 
don a young man* who had been con- 
demned at Oxford for a most trifling for- 
gery, contrary to all example when re- 
commended to mercy by the judge, 
merely because Willes, who was attached 
to the Prince of Wales, had tried him, 
and assured him his pardon, will stamp 
his name with cruelty, though, in general, 
his disposition was mercifull, if the offence 
wasnot murder. His avarice was much 
less equivocal than his courage: he had dis- 
tinguished the latter early ; it grew more 
doubtfull afterwards: the former he dis- 
tinguished very near as soon, and never 
deviated from it. His understanding was 
not near so deficient as it was imagined ; 
ut though his character changed ex- 

tremely in’ the world, it was without 
ation; for (whether he deserved 


; * Paul Wells, executed at’ Oxford, Sept. I. 
M9, for the féllowing, searce to’ be called, 


forgery: being sued’by a Mrs. Grooke fora debt } 


dan ymine pounds odd money, he altered the 
of the year in the bond to the ensuing’ 
year, to evade the suit fortwelve months, Vide 


&n authenti ing 
fC. €. ane of his life by a gentleman 


| Seventh, without his exactions; the indig- 


deed there were few arts by which he was 
not governed at some time or other of 
his life; for, not to mention the late Duke 
of Argyle, who grewa favourite by im- 
osing himself upon him for brave; nor 
ee Wilmington, who imposed himself 
upon him for the Lord knows what; the 
Queen governed him by dissimulation, by 
affected tenderness and deference; Sir 
Robert Walpole by abilities and influence 
in the House of Coinmons; Lord Gran- 
ville by flattering him in his German poii- 
tics ; the Duke of Newcastle by teazing 
and betraying him; Mr. Pelham by bul- 
lying him,—the only man by whom Mr. 
Pelham was not bullied himself. Who, 
indeed,had not sometimes weight with the 
King, except his children and his mis- 
}tresses? With them he maintained all the 
reserve and majesty of his rank. He had 
the haughtiness of Henry the Kighth, with- 
out his spirit; the avarice of Henry the 





nities of Charles the Birst, without his 
bigotry for his prerogative: the vexations 
of King William, with as little skill in the 
manageinent of parties: and the gross gal- 
lantry of his father, without his goodna- 
ture or his honesty :—he might, perhaps, 
have been honest, if he had never hated 
his father, or bad ever loved his son.’ 
The characters of Winnington, Lord 
Granville, the Dukes of Grafton and 
Bedford, Lord Sandwich, the Pelhanis, 
Mr. Lesge, Eard Anson, the Duke of 
F Devonshire, Beards Harlington, Hol- 
derness, and L¢ttleton are given with 
that poiut and smartuess, for which 


} religion is pe 
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We quote a portion of the character of 


the latter :— 

‘ Absurdity was predominant in Lyttle. 
ton’s composition: it entered equally into 
his politics, his apologies, his public peer 
tences, his private conversations. With 
the figure of aspectre, and the gesticula- 
tions of a puppet, he talked heroics through 
his nose, made declamations at a visit, and 
played at cards with scraps of history or 
sentences of Pindar. He had set out ona 
poetical love plan, though with nothing of 
@ lover but absence of mind, and nothivg 
of a poet but absence of meaning ; yet he 
was far from wanting parts; spoke well 
when he had studied his speeches ; and 
loved to reward and promote merit ta 
others. His political apostacy was as fla- 
grant as Pitt’s: the Jatter gloried in it: 
but Lyttleton, when he had been forced to 
quit virtue, took up religion, and en- 
deavoured to persuade mankind, that he 
had just fixed his views on heaven, whea 
he had gone the greatest lengths to pro- 
mote his earthly interest : and so finished 
was his absurdity, that he was capable of 
believing himself honest and agreeable.’ 


Lord Orford commenced his Me- 
moirs for the year 1752, with a retro- 
spect of the preceding part, and declar- 
ing his deterinination to write the trath, 
and nothing else. ‘The proceedings in 
Parliament, which are not of much in- 
terest, occupy the principal part of this 
year’s annuals. The intrigues of party - 
in respect to the education of the Prince 
of Wales (his late Majesty) are also de- 
tailed, but much of these has already 
transpired, and therefore the sub- 
ject has lost itsnovelty. In February, 
1753, Dr. Archibald Cumeron, who 
had been excepted by the act of inden 
uity was taken; our author gives the 
supposed reason why this unfortanate 
was used with such severity, and. exe- 
cuted eight years after his coadyutors 
had been treated with mercy :— 

‘Intelligence had been received some 
time before of his intended journey to Bri- 
tain, with a commission from Prussia to 
offer arms to the disatfected Highlaaders, 
at the same time that ships were hiring in 
the north to transport men. ‘The fairness 
of Dr. Cameron’s character, compafed 
with the severity he met trom a goveri- 
ment most laudibly mild to its enensies, 
confirmed this report. “That Prussia, who 
opened its inhospitable arms to every Bri- 
} tish r@bel, should havé tampered ‘in stich 
a business, was by no means’ iumprobabte. 
That king hated’ his unclé—but coitd 2 
protestaft’ potentate’ dip in desigiis fdr’ re- 
| storitig a popish gavernidént?—of what. 

icy'| to what sect is rd 
revenge bigotted?) ‘Phe Quétn-doy 
though sister of otir Ring! was gvowedly 
jacobite, by principle so—and’ it was «12- 
tural: what pride, Bat the singft one who 












Walpole was almost without a rival,— 


| profits by the principle, can ever think it 
agilwable to overtura sacred beredtary 
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right? Itis the cause of sovereigns that 
their crimes should be unpunishable. Two 
sloops were stationed to watch; yet Ca- 
meron landed, and was taken with diffi- 
culty: an officer and ten men pursued 
him: they divided—yet wherever they 
turned, they found children posted, who 
ran swiftly and screamed, to give notice. 
At last they overtook a boy, who had hurt 
his foot, and by him were directed to a 
house in a wood : yet the doctor was gone ; 
but, on the wood being surrounded, was 
taken.’ 

On the 7th June, 1753, 

‘ Dr. Archibald Cameron suffered death 
at Tyburn. He had been forced into the 
rebellion by his brother Lochiel, whom 
he had tried to confine, to prevent his en- 
gaging in it: not that Lochiel had taken 
arms voluntarily : he was a man of great 
cree but could not resist the desperate 
10nour which he thought the Pretender 
did him, in throwing himself into his arms, 
and demanding his sword and interest. 
The doctor, who was a man of learning 
and very valuable humanity, which he had 
displayed in endeavours to civilize that 
part of a barbarous country, and in offices 
of benevolence to the soldiers employed 
on the Highland roads, and to the mine- 
adventurers established at Strontean, was 
torn from these sweet duties, from his pro- 
fession, from a beloved and large family, 
and attended his rash brother at Preston- 
pans and Falkirk, escaped with him, and 
was appointed physician to Lochiel’s re- 
giment in the French service. He ven- 
tured back, was taken as mentioned above, 
and underwent a forced death with as 
much composure as a philosopher could 
affect at dying a natural one.’ 

_. A singular change has taken place 
in regard to the King’s prerogative since 
these times, notwithstanding the hack- 
nied resolution of Parliament * that 
the power of the crown has increased, 


is increasing, and ought to be dimi- 
nished.’ 


* Mr. Pelham, who wentto Scarborough 
this summer for his health, received the 
extravagant and unprecedented compli- 
ment of being desired to recommend a 
member to that borough, which happened 
to be vacant. The people of Bristol pro- 
ceeded so far as to offer the same nomina- 
tion to the King himself on this occasion: 
riots had happened there on the erection 
of new turnpikes; acitizen knocked down 
one of the rioters, and another stabbed 
him. The jury brought it in wilfull mur- 
der in the first. The attorney-general 
moved in the King’s Bench to reverse the 
judgment. This so pleased both parties 
in that city (the condemned person being 
a chief Tory,) that they acknowledged it 
by this offer, so repugnant to all ideas of 
freedom of elections. What followed was 
only ridiculous. ‘The King recommended 
Nugent: the Bristol men begged to be 
eXcused, as Nugent had been the principal 
promoter of the bill fora genera) naturali- 
Zalion.* | 
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Iu January, 1755, 
‘Mr. Fox having proposed that the 
house should sit the next day, to read 


some bill tor which the time pressed, the | 


speaker urged the act of Parliament that 
sets apart that day for the commemoration 
of what is ridiculously termed King 
Charles's Martyrdom. It occasioned a 
warm squabble between the speaker and 
Fox, and between Sir George Lyttleton 
and General Mordaunt; and though Sir 
l'rancis Dashwood talked of moving fora 
repeal of the act, the speaker prevailed 
for observing the solemnity. One can 
scarce conceive a greater absurdity than 
retaining the three holidays dedicated 
to the house of Stuart. Was the pre- 
servation of James the First a greater 
blessing to England, than the destruction 
of the Spanish Armada, for which no festi- 
val is established? Are we more or less 
free from the execution of King Charles? 
are we at this day still guilty of his blood? 
when is the stain to be washed out? What 
sense is there in thanking Heaven for the 
restoration of a family, which it so soon 
became necessary to expel again! what 
action of Charles the Second proclaimed 
him the—Sent of God? In fact, does not 
the superstitious jargon, rehearsed on 
those days, tend to annex an idea of saint- 
hood to a worthless and exploded race? 
and how easy to make the populace be- 
lieve, that there was a divine right inhe- 
rent in afamily, the remarkable events of 
whose reigns are melted into our religion, 
and form a part of our established wor- 
ship !” 

‘The debates on the treaties in No- 
vember, 1755, introduces us toa speech 
of the great Lord Chatham, which, 
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NS; as yet 
he had no rancour to any man who had set 
| himself at the head of this measure. ' 
vet that man had only his pity. He said 
ihe did not propose to follow all the Various 
flashy reasonings of the debate, the scope 
of which tended to nothing but this, « fol 
low your leader.” He was lost amidst the 
number and contradictions, and should 
only skim over the most remarkable argu. 
ments. One had argued so strangely, as jf 
we were toturn our eyes to these merce. 
naries as a reserve, if our navies should be 
defeated—what ! must we drain our lag 
vital drop, and send it to the north pole! 
If you would traffic for succours with the 
Czarina, why, rather than her troops, did 
not you hire twenty of her ships?~he 
would .say why? because ships could not 
be applied to Hanover.  [n the reign of 
Charles the Second, what efforts were 
made to procure fleets from Sweden and 
Denmark !—now, the natural system of 
Europe was lost !—He did not know what 
majorities would do, but this would hang 
ike a mill-stone about his neck, and sink 
any minister along with the nation, We 
had been told, indeed, that Carthage, and 
that Spain in 88, were undone, notwith- 
standing their navies--true; but not till 
they betook themselves to land operations 


—and Carthage had besides a Hannibal 
8 


who would pass the Alps. ‘Vhe present 
war was undertaken for the long-injured, 
long-neglected, long-forgotten people of 
America. ‘That Hanover had been ex- 
cepted as an ally by the act of limitation, 
not so much for fear of prejudices, as for 
its locality. But we are told we must as- 
sist them out of justice and gratitude—out 


of justice !—we can produce a charter 


while it displays the commanding elo-. 


quence of that distinguished, that emi- 
nent statesman, shews Lord Orford 
was a good reporter. 
had previously spoken on the subject, 
but,— 

‘ These uninteresting discourses served 


against it—out of gratitude indeed we 
ought, if Hanover has done any thing in 


| our quarrel to draw upon her the resent- 


- | ments 
Several members | 


to heighten what wanted no foil, Pitt’s | 


ensuing oration. How his eloquence, 
like atorrent long obstructed, burst forth 
with more commanding impetuosity ! 
and Legge opened their new opposition 
in the very spirit of their different charac- 
ters: the one, humble, artful, aitecting 
moderation, gliding to revenge ; the other, 
haughty, defyant, and conscious of injury, 
and supreme abilities. He began with 
solicitude on the use that had been made 
of the sacred name of the king, so often 
and so unparliamentarily, and of the cru- 
elty in using it so; formerly, aman would 
have been brought to the bar for using it 
so twice: but he had perceived for some 
time, that every art was practised to lower 
the dignity of the house; he had long ob- 
served it- dwindling, sinking! it was to 
that abuse he objected: no man coyld feel 
more veneration for that name that had 
been mentioned: he particularly felt 


gratefull returns for late condescending | 


goodness and gracious opent ngs. Nor did 


He | 


of France. ‘Those expressions 
were unparliamentary, unconstitutional: 
with all his duty to his majesty, he must 
say, that the king owes a supreme service 
to his people—would our ancestors have 
used adulation like this? the very para- 
graph ought to be taken notice of and pu- 
nished.—Besides, is there any rg the 
speech about Hanover, that calls. for this 
resolution? Grotius declares it is not 
necessary even socium defendere si nulla 
spes boni exitus :—then, half-turning with 


/an air of the greatest contempt towards Sir 


‘ 





George Lyttleton, he said, a gentleman 
near me has talked too of writers on the 
law of nations—nature is the best writer, 
she will teach us to be men, and not to 
truckle to power. The noble lord who 
moved the address seemed inspired with 
it! 1, continued he, who am ata distance 
from that sanctum sanctorum, whither the 
priest goes for inspiration, I who travel 
through a desart, and am overwhelm 

with mountains of obscurity, cannot $0 
easily catch a gleam to direct ie to the 
beauties of these negociations—but there 
are parts of this address that do not seem 
to come from the same quarter with the 
rest—I cannot unravel this mystery—ye 
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ihe, clapping his hand suddenly to 
qn ehead, [ too am inspired now! it 
yt 9 me!—I remember at Lyons to 
val carried to see the conflux of 
the Rhosne and Saone ; this a gentle, fee- 
ble, languid stream, and though languid, 
h—the other, a boisterous and 


dept 
sa ae torrent—but they meet at last ; 
- long may they continue united to the 


~omfort of each other, and to the glory, 
honour, and security of this nation! I 
wanted, indeed, to know whence caine the 
feebleness of what goes upon too many 
legs ; whose child * is—I see w ho breeds 
itup. These incoherent un-British mea- 
syres are what are adopted instead of our 
force—it was our navy that pro- 

proper a s lies 
cured the restoration of the barriet and 
Flanders inthe last war, by making us 
masters of Cape Breton. After that war, 
with even that indemnification in our 
hands, we were forced to rejoyce at a bad 
eace; and bad as it was, have suffered 
infractions of it every year, till the mi- 
nisters would have been stoned as they 
went along the streets, if they had not at 
last shown resentment. Yet how soon 
have they forgotten in what cause they 
took uparms! Are these treaties English 
measures? are they preventive measures ? 
are they not measures of aggression? will 
they not provoke Prussia, and light upa 
general war? {[f a warin Europe ensues 
from these negociations, I will always 
follow up the authors of this measure. 
They must mean a Jand-war—and how 
preposterously do they meditate it? Ha- 
nover is the only spot you have left to 
fight upon. Can you now force the Dutch 
to join you?) J remember, every body 
remembers, when you did force them: all 
our misfortunes are owing to those daring 
wicked councils. Subsidies annihilated 
ten millions in the last war; our navy 
brought in twelve millions. ‘This is the 
day, I hope, shall give the colour to my 
life; though it is a torrent, | fear, nothing 
will resist. Out of those rash measures 
sprung up a ministry—what if a ministry 
should spring out of this subsidy! I saw 
that ministry ; in the morning it flourish- 
ed; it was green at noon; by night it was 
cutdown and forgotten! But it is said, it 
will disgrace the king to reject these trea- 
ties—but was not the celebrated treaty of 
Hanau transmitted hither, and rejected 
here? If this is a preventive measure, it 
was only preventive of somebody’s exit. 
A coalition followed; and long may it 
last! He taxed Murray’s pathetic com- 
inisseration of the evening of the king’s 
life, with being premeditated—he too, he 
said, could draw a pathetic commissera- 
tion of his majesty ; he had figured him 
farfrom an honest council ; had figured 
him surrounded all the summer with af- 
inghted Hanoverians, and with no advo- 
cate for England near him—but, alas ! we 
Cannot suspend the laws of nature, and 
make Hanover not an open defence- 
less country. He then opposed a pathe- 
= pieture of the distressed situation of 
“s country ; and reverting to Murray’s 








image of the king, said, he believed that 
within two years his majesty would not be 
able to sleep in St. James’s for the cries 
of a bankrupt people. He concluded with 
saying, that we imitated every thing of 
France but the spirit and patriotism of their 
Parliament ; and thatthe French thought 
we had not sense and virtue enough, per- 
haps he thought so too, to make a stand in 
the right place. 

‘This speech, accompanied with vari- 
ety of action, accents, and irony, and set 
off with such happy images and allusions, 
particularly in the admired comparison of 
the Rhosne and Saone (though one or two 
of the metaphors were a little forced), 
lasted above an hour and half, and was 
kept up with inimitable spirit, though it 
did not begin till past one in the morning, 
after an attention and fatigue of ten hours. 
The lateness of hours was become a real 
grievance, few debates of importance 
comimencing before three in the afternoon. 
It was a complaint so general, that some 
of the great money -officers in the city were 
forced to change their time of payment 
from the hours of ten to twelve, to those of 
from twelve to two.’ | 

(To be continued. ) 
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Sketches of the Character, Manners, 
and Present State of the Highlanders 
of Scotland; with details of the Mi- 
litary Service of the Highland Regi- 
ments. By Col. David Stuart. 
2 vols. 8vo. pp. 1081. 

[rt has’ been objected to the character 

of our literature of late, that it bas 

chiefly cousisted of the repetition of 
old knowledge in a more classical, but 
not in a more effective, style; that his- 
tory has either fallen into this compa- 
rative inferiority, or assumed a general 
and philosophical form, which tends to 
impress the mind of the reader rather 
with the particular views of the indivi- 
dual historian than to give those clear 
and distinct impressions of the contem- 
poraneous effect of events in the spirit 
of the age in which they took place, 
—iinpressions which alone can enable 
posterity to enter into the feelings and 
sentiments of former times; in a word, 
that we have, in a very great degree, 
ceased to produce works which will 
hereafter be referred to as the authori- 
ties and avouchers not only of opinions, 
affections, and prejudices, but also of 
facts. Colonel Stewart's book is uot, 
however, of this description, for it not 
only supplies a desideratum in modern 
literature, but is itself, at once, so ori- 
ginal in matter, so full and so complete 
with respect to the subject, that it will 
unquestionably occupy a distinguished 
place in every historical and philoso- 
phical library ;—it is the monumeut of 
the ancient race of the Highlanders, 
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and the poets and historians of after 
times will be found, in constant suce- 
cession, studying the epitaph which he 
has thus inscribed to the virtues, the 
hospitality, the fidelity, and the heroism 
of their character. 

It has been observed, that a combi- 
nation of favourable circumstances of- 
ten tends to produce, in particular in- 
dividuals, the same effect as the endow- 
meiutof zreat genius; the observation was 
never more strikingly illustrated than 
in the present instance, for the kind- 
ness and the enthusiasm with which 
Colovel Stewart is equally regarded 
by all ranks, are here reflected back 
in so inany scintillations of affection- 
ate remembrance, that his details, 
though written with the simplicity aud 
the patience of a soldier, excite and at- 
fect his readers with the power and in- 
fluence of eloquence and poetry. To 
attempt, therefore, to give any idea of 
the interest which this work ts calculat- 
ed to inspire by quotation, would be 
to act like the pedaut who produced a 
brick as aspecimen of a palace. The 
style, like the manners of the author, 
is plain, but imbued with a pervading 
spirit of warmth and sincerity that at 
once begets confidence and respect. Ta 
the midst of all his delightful aud ro- 
mantic anecdotes, we place the most 
perfect reliance in their veracity, and, 
without knowing, iu the perusal, when 
or wherefore the feeling arose, we pro- 
ceed on in the work, participating and 
sharing, in the midst of our pleasure as 
mere readers, the regret that mingles 
with the author’s feelings as a High- 
lander, in his unobtrusive and touching 
recitals of the departing virtues of his 
ancient and heroic countrymen, 


Perhaps few men were ever so well 
qualified for any task as Colonel Stew- 
art was for the one which he has here 
so well performed. Natural ardour of 
character, hereditary sentiments, care- 
fully nourished in the midst of roman- 
tic scenery; high-mindedness, fostered 
by entering a Highland regiment at an 
early age; friendliness of disposition, 
which, like its emblem, fire, begets it~ 
self and makes the friendship it fans 
us ardent as its own feelings; the fa- 
culty of attracting the affections of in- 
feriors, and the manners that win the 
esteem of the great—all combined 44 
bring Col. Stewart into the precise s 
tuations where he could but obtaia ap 
concentrate the various knowled, 
which he hag here so tterestingly 
brought together, aud to enable him, 
without any apparent effort, to pro- 
duce one of the most authentic and af- 
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fecting works that has for many years 
issued from the press—we say appa- 
rent, because the modesty of the style 
and the simplicity of the arrangements 
may make the cursory reader imagine, 
at the first view, that it is but a compi- 
lation of recollections; a moment’s in- 
spection, however, will convince him 
that it ts, in fact, the result of law, 
minute, and most intense application, 
and that the traditionary and 6ral lore 
with which it is enriched cduld only 
have been acquired by an industry and 
research as potent and as constant as 
that which has brought together so 
many historical, official, and regimen- 
tal details, 
————4§ Spo 


An Account of the Abipones, an Eques- 
trian People of Paraguay. 
(Concluded from p. 153.) 


The third volume of this work is de- 
vote! to an historical account of the 
Abipones, by which it appears, that, al- 
though they are called anequestrian peo- 
ple, vet that it was vot until the begin- 
nine of the 17th century, that they pos- 
eessec) horses, and had become skilful 
m) the management of them, The 
way wm which they procured them was 
hrst by gomey privily to the city of 
Senta Fe and stealing a few: these 
they used for the purpose of driving 
fresh herds froin the lands of the 
Spaniards, in which they were so suc- 


cessful, that in the course of difty years, | 


# hundred thousand horses were dri- 
ven from the estates of the Spaniards 
by the Abipoues. Four thousand 
horses were frequeitly carried off at a 
single assault on the Spanish herds, 
The Abipones are net only engaged in 
continual wars with the Spaniards, but 
lrequently with each other. One of 
the chiefs of the Abipones, most civi- 
bhzed and most esteemed for his kind- 
ness to the Jesuits, was Ychoalay, who, 
when a youth, visited Santa Fé, and 
served the Spaniards for hire, either as 
a breaker-ip of horses or as a guide in 
the states. In time, he became a lead- 
er of the Abipones, and an enemy to 
the Spaniards, but, although he vented 
bis tury for a long time on the other 
Spanish colomes, he ulways spared 
that of Santa Fé, and never touched 
ite lives of men devoted to religion, nor 
permitted his soldiers to do so. He 
afterwards established peace between 
the Abipones and the Spaniards, and 
became the founder and preserver of 
the colony of St. Jeronymo ; and, when 
the Cacique Debayakaikin and his sa- 
vege confederates threatened it with 
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destruction, and its inhabitants with an 
universa} massacre, Yechoalay, unable 
to oppose him, averted the storm, and 
defended the colony from rapine ; but— 


‘ Ychoalay, not content with the name 
of an excellent defender, undertook an 


Reject- 
ing the subsidiary troops of Spaniards 
and Mocobios, he only admitted into 
his company the bravest and most ap- 
provedly faithful of his own people. 
When, after some days’ journey, he per- 
ceived that Debayskaikin’s horde was 
near at hand, ‘‘ let us return,’’ exclaimed 
he: **a panic which [ cannot account 
for, has got possession of my mind. ‘This 
| unusual tremor portends something disas- 
trous. Come, let us return.’’ His coin- 
panions, revering these words as if they 
had been spoken by an oracle, were just 
going to turn round, when, ‘ holla!” 
cries another, ‘are you not ashamed to 
return home with empty hands? [know 
that the horses of Pachieke are pasturing 
‘undefended in a neighbouring field. 
What hinders us from carrying off the 
whole drove, to indemnify ourselves for 
those which he robbed us of on his depar- 
ture?” ‘his advice was approved of, and 
having possessed themselves of the booty, 
they prepared fortheir return. Pachicke, 
inthe mean time, happening to ride that 
way, sees the plain void of horses, and 
quickly suspecting the truth of the mat- 
ter, from the footsteps of the plundering 
Riikahés, tlies to Debayakaikin, laments 
the loss of the horses, asks for assistance, 
and expresses great hopes of being able 
to pursue and chastise the enemy. With- 
out delay, all the neighbouring Abipones, 
with their Cacique Debayakaikin, eagerly 
pursue Schoalay, whom, having over- 
taken, they challenge to the fight. As 
usual, the whole of the infantry Joined 
battle. Both sides fought furiously for 
some time, till victory declared in favour 
of the Riikahes: for Debayakaikin, the 
Hector of his people, was slain with a 
spear by Ychoalay; many of his follow- 
ers received the same fate from those of 
his adversary, and, indeed, according to 
common report, not one of the enemy 
would have escaped alive, had not the 
conqueror prevented his soldiers from 
slaving the rest, declaring that he thought 
no blame attached to the common herd 
of Indians, who had only taken up arms 
in obedience to their leader. Pachieke, 
flving with his people, more solicitous for 
his own preservation than for that of De- 
bayakin, plainly manifested that his chief 
courage was displayed against the unarm- 
ed and unprepared. 
© Ychoalay cut off the heads of Debay- 
akaikin, and four of his most noble asso- 
ciates and carried them home as trophies. 
Having entered the town, he ordered a 
gibbet to be crected in the market-place, 
and the five heads to be suspended from 
it. In the same place, surrounded by his 


* 


troops, he harangued the mullitude from 





his horse, 66 Behold,” said he, POintin 


excursion against Debayakaikin, the chief 
}of the Abiponian plunderers. 
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to the gibbet, ‘* the chastisement of faith 
so often violated! Behold the trophy of 
our valour! Now feed your eves With 
the spoils of hostile chiefs, who, for " 
length of time, have scarce permitted Vou 
to breathe, and on whose account, ales! 
we have endured so many sleepless nights 
difficult journeys, and painfal wounds. 
This ever various and uncertain warfare. 
this conflict of so many years’ continy. 
ance, has at length been terminated te. 
day, when we, not even thinking of a bat. 
tle, and, to say the truth, retreating, have 
had a glorious victory thrust, as it were 
upon our hands. Something must doubt. 
less be attributed to fortune, but, allow me 
to say, still more to our valour. The 
whole aifair was conducted in such a way 
as gave me no reason to repent my choiee 
of fellow-soldiers, nor you to be ashamed 
of the leader you fought under. He who 
has so long been threatening our lives, 
having at length received his death-blow 
from this spear, can now no longer threat. 
en or inspire terror. This is the head 
which once devised so many treacheries, 
Now insult the perfidious one; but lest 
the same fate attend any of you likewise, 
be ever regardful of your faith pledged to 
the Spaniards, and obedient to me who 
am so anxious for your welfare. I do not 
consider the vile remnant of our enemies 
of sufficient importance to be deserving 
of our fear. The most warlike are dead. 
The survivors are either cowards or run-as 
ways, and owe their present existence 
merely to having escaped our eyes and 
hands. The streams dry up when their 
spring is exhausted, and after the head 
of the snake has been cut off, the rest.of 
the body, though it may move, is incapa- 
ble of doing any mischief, and wastes 
away in a tew hours. After the extine- 
tion of their leaders, whose heads you 
here behold, the inimical faction, either 
from despair of victory or apprehension 
of utter ruin, will, by degrees, grow mild- 
er, and, laying aside all enmity, accept 
our friendship.” Nearly to this effect, 
did Ychoalay, who, from a leader, had 
become an orator, hold forth, and attract 
to himself the eyes and ears of all; for no 
one doubted that his words answered to 
his deeds, and his tongue to his hands. 
Do not imagine that | have composed this 
oration myself, and put it into the mouth 
of the savage. Many years’ experience 
has proved to me that the Americans can 
discourse on subjects suited to their capa- 
cities, not only with prolixity, but with 
elegance, and embellish their assertions 
with metaphors, similes, and figures of 
speech. ‘They are 7 much more 
copious and fluent in their language than 
the rustics of our country.’ 

It was long before the Jesuits could 
inake much impression among | 
Abipones, and this was done at 00 10° 
considerable hazard. Dobrizhofier, 
describing the labours of the mrssiobe 
aries amoug the Abipones, saysy-— 
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«They must be advised, admonished, 
and corrected, with singular mildness and 
come indulgence ; with them the maxim 
festina lente should be put in practice, 
jest premature fervourand severity should 
eddenlv destroy the hopes of future 
fyits. You will alarm the savages who 
have but just quitted the woods, and make 
them fly you, if, burning with the spirit 
of Elijah, you imprudently strive to abo- 
sh their rude barbarous manners, and 
conform them exactly to the rule of 
Christian discipline, at the first trial. But 
though indulgence was alWavs our aim, 
we did not think proper to connive at any 
thing contrary to religion, or injurious to 
others, which it was in our power to pre- 
vent.» Tueprocure immortal life for dying 
infants, we often incurred danger of death 
from the opposing savages, wlio would 
rsh upon us with spears, foolishly ima- 
gifing that the ceremony of baptism acce- 
lerated dissolution. Even now I[ tremble 
at the remembrance of that night when 
Father Brigniel hastened to baptize an in- 
fant which he understood to be at the 
point of death, L accompanying him and 
darying the torch. Cacique Lichinrain, 
the father of the child, could be induced 
by no entreaties, threats, or expostula- 
tions, to suffer his little son to be bap- 
tized; which, as he was endeavouring to 
effect against the will of the Cacique, the 
furious Kevachichi laid hands on him, and 
pulled him back, the rest of the by-stand- 
eis expressing great indignation, and 
threatening us with every thing that was 
dreadful. “Phe Cacique held his almost 
eypiring son tight with both arms, and 
covered him all over with his clothes, so 
wat he was entirely concealed. We, 
therefore, returned home without accom- 
plisbing our purpose: the infant, how- 
ever, soon after recovering, put an end to 
our grief. How often, surrounded by 
swords and arrows, have we flown to pre- 
veut acrowd of drunken Abipones from 
tushing to mutual wounds and slaughter ! 
If you read the annals of either India, you 
Would be convinced that the Jesuits, who 
instructed the savages in the divine law, 
must have united apostolic severity with 
ihild indulgence, whenever they had to 
contend for the gtory of God, and for in- 
legrity of conduct. Above all admira- 
tion, and almost beyond belief, are the 
cpumples of magnanimity which the men 
our order, employed in taming the fe- 

Clous nations of Paraguay, have left to 
posterity.’ ° 

We now return to the first volume, 
Which is devoted to a minute descrip- 
HA of the geography, natural history, 
r peculiarities of Paraguay in gene- 
shall from this part of the subject we 

) make a few extracts. The first 
arr to a cataract in the river Para- 
Buay. Jt is a marvellous story, but 


does not rest o J: 
n the author " 
brighéffer -. ority of Do 


‘ mh ; 
vet it + Rare speak of the cataract of this 
“Which is called by the Spaniards E] 
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) the whole terraqueous globe contains any 





Salto Grande, and occurs about the 24th 
deg. of lat. and 325th of long., near the 
ruined city of Guayra. I myself never 
saw it: I shall, therefore, describe this 
prodigy of nature in the words of Father 
Diego Ranconier, a Fleming, who gave a 
most accurate description of it inthe name 
of the Jesuit Father Nicho!as Duran, then 
Provincial of Paraguay, in his annals of 
Paraguay, dated Rome, in the year 1626, 
‘* Amongst all the things,”’ says he, ‘* ca- 
pable of exciting admiration in these pro- 
vinces, this cataract easily obtains the first 
place; and, indeed, I know not whether 
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thing more wonderful. “The river precipi- 
tates itself, withthe utmost violence, down 
an immensely bigh rock, twelve leagues 
in descent, and dashes, in tis downward 
course, against huge rocks of horrible 
form, from which the waters, being rever- 
berated, leap up to a great height, and as 
the channel is ia many places intersected, 
on account of the exceeding roughness of 
the rocks, the waters are separated into 
various paths, and then meet together 
again, causing stupendous whirlpools. In 
other places also, the waters, leaping 
down, rush intothe rocks themselves, and 
are concealed from the view: then, after 
having rematned hidden for some time, 
again break forth, as if they had sprung 
from various fountains, and swallow up 
vast masses of rocks. Lastly, so great is 
the violer.ce of the waters in the descent 
of the stream, that, during the whole 
course of twelve leagues, they are covered 
by a perpetual foam, which, reflecting thte 
rays of the sun, dazzles the eyes of the be- 
holders with its brightness. Also, the 
sound df the water, falling down and 
dashing against the rocks, may easily be 
heard at four leagues distance, This 
rough descent being ended, the water 
seems inclined to rest on the bottom, in 
smoother ground. For it often stagnates 
there by day, but almost every hour a 
loud noise arises, from some hidden cause, 
and the water leaps up to the height of 
many cubits. Fish of immense size are 
seen there: and Father Antonio Ruiz de 
Montoya, then missionary of the Guarany 
nation, in Guaray, declares that he saw a 
fish as big as an ox, swimming on the ri- 
ver, with only half his body above water. 
Nor is this incredible; for when I visited 
the Guarany Reductions,” (be means the 
new colonies of Indians) ‘they wrote me 
word that an Indian had been swallowed 
by ariver-fish of this kind, and afterwards 
ejected whole on to the bank.”’ 


Of the voracity of the Indians, we 
are told, that,— 


‘ Beef is the principal, daily, and almost 
only food of the lower orders in Paraguay. 
Moreover, that quantity of meat which 
would overload the stomach of a Euro- 
pean is scarce sufficient to satisfy the ap- 
petite of an American. A Guarany, after 
fasting but a very few hours, wil] devour 
u young caif. An Indian, before he lies 





down to sleep, places a piece of nicat to! 


roast at the fire, that he may eat immedli- 
ately when he wakes. Place food before 
him, and the rising and the setting suo 
will behold him with his jaws at work 
and his mouth full, but with an appetite 
still unsatisfied. Such being the voraeity 
of the inhabitants, and so continual the 
slaughters of innumerable oxen, vou will 
agree with me that Paraguay may be call- 
ed the devouring grave, as well as the se- 
miaary of cattle.’ 

Dobrizhoffer contradicts the uasser- 
tion of Rebertson and others, that the 
horses of Paraguay have small bodies 
and no spirit; ou the contrary, he 
says, that they differ nothing from 
those of our own country in’ shape, 
size, and good qualities. The horses 
of Paraguay are, says our translator, 
born out of doors, and remain there 
night and day all the year round, 

‘All the diiferent colours, by which 
horses are distinguished in Europe, are to 
be found in those of Paraguay. They ure 
oftener, however, white and chesnut-co- 
loured, than black or bay ; a circuinstance 
which gave me much surprise, as men 
born in the same climate, whether of Eu- 
ropean or American parents, are almost 
always distinguished by very black coarse 
hair. White and chesnut-coloured horses 
are indeed very pleasing to the eves, and 
possess great gentleness and docility; but 
experience has taught me that they are 
much sooner fatigued, and seldom pos- 
sess that strength which we see in horses 
of a black or reddish colour, especially 
those in which the red resembles the co- 
lour of toasted bread: the patience with 
which these horses endure labour and 
travelling is expressed in an old Spanish 
proverb, importing that they will die be- 
fore they are fatigued: #/azan tostado 
antes muerto, que cansado. We have, 
however, frequently found white horses 
sprinkled with black, with black manes 
and tails, to possess a great deal of 
strength. The same may be said with re- 
gard to the darker bays, which have 
manes and tales of ablackish colour. Py- 
bald horses in Paraguay are thought craf- 
ty and dangerous ; nor are they slandered 
in this respect, as | have frequently found 
to my cost, although I may traly say that 
[ never bestrode a Paraguayrian horse, of 
whatever colour it might be, with that 
confidence and security which | feel in 
mounting an European one; for many of 
them are apt to wince and be stubborn, to 
stumble and throw their rider, and almost 
all are startlish and fearful, being terrified 
at any sudden noise or the sight of any 
strange object ; whereupon, if the bridle 
be neglected, they will stand with their 
head lifted up to the breast of their rider, 
or rear, and throw him off, or fling himtoa 
distance, if he be not very firmly seated.’ 


Among the vegetable productions of 
Paraguay is the nio, which has a tall 
stalk, with a yellow blossom, aud con- 
tains a deadly poison :— 
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‘ Horses, after feeding upon it, are seiz- 
ed with a feverish trembling, whichtermi- 
nates in death. Horses born in places 
which produce this poisonous herb, devour 
it with impunity, but are always contemn- 
ed as feeble and incapable of enduring 
the fatigues of ajourney. ‘The Spaniards 
use the following method to prevent their 
horses from tasting this deadly food 
When marching against the enemy, they 
daily send forward some of their compa- 
nions to explore the whole country round 
about where the horses are to feed. 
Whenever they find anv of those poison- 
ous herbs they pluck a few, tie them into 
a bundle, and set fre to them, so that the 
smoke arising fromm thence is conveved by 
a contrary wind to the troop, and the 


sinell of it inspires them with a horror of 


the pestilent herb. For though they ea. 
gerly crop the rest of the grass, they leave 
that untouched. But, alas! there are 
many other instruments of death,—tigers, 
serpents, “ind worms, by which an iucre- 
dible number of horses are yearly destroy- 
ed. The worms which gnaw the horses 
are occasioned by the saddles made use of 
in Paraguay. ‘Those that 
dressed leather are stutfed with two bun- 
dies of rushes, which lie upon the ribs of 
he horse in such a manner, that the sade 
dies do not touch the spine of the back. 
They are quite unprovided with cushions, 
in the place of which, the back of the 
horse is covered with four ells of woollen 
cloth, folded up together, and on this, by 
way of harness, they place the horse cloth 
of softish leather, variously embossed and 
adorned with figures. Ali this is placed 
beneath the saddle, that it may not hurt 
the horse’s back, on which, that the rider 
may sit the easier, is placed a sheep’s 
skin, or an ornamented horse-cloth of 
sheep’s woo], died of various colours. 
‘The saddies are tastened on the horse's 
back, not wit a hempen girth, but with a 
thong of cow’s leather, so that there is no 
need of buckles. ‘he wooden stirrups, 
curlously carved, and plated with silver, 
in use ainongst the better sort of people, 
are called bythe Spaniards bau/es, bas- 
kets; tur they really are little baskets, 
ealirely inclosing the rider’s feet, and co- 
vering and defending them against the 
jijuries of the weather and the road. But 
ifthe horse fall suddenly, and throw his 
rider, stirrups of this kind are very dan 
gerous, as it is more difiicult to extricate 
the foot quickly from them than from those 
of Europe. ‘Lhe stirrups which the Spa- 
nish peasants, who never wear shoes, 
make use of, are likewise nade of wood, 
but the opening is so small, that nothing 
but the great toe can be inserted into it. 


their ancestors, do not use stirrups, and 
mostof thei are unfurnished with sadcales 
even. Lhe Paraguayrian bridles, also, 
differ from those of our country in size 
and shape. The Indians make use of a 
bridle composed of transverse spikes of 
gow’s-horn, like a hurdle, which tills the 
whole mouth of the horse. 


are made of 





, smaller kinds of auts. 
upon its feet, hor is it ever seen to drink, 


} least drop of rain. 
'it pronounces the letter |, 
‘The savages, according to the custom of 


| spite. 
The spurs of | great delight in the flesh of apes, which, 


the Spaniards are very large, and furnish- 
ed with pegs, ' 
bruise than prick the sides of the horse. 
They abhor the small sharp European 
spurs, with which they think that horses 
are easily wounded and infuriated. ‘This 
is the whole furniture used for horses in 
Paraguay.’ 

One or two brief notices, and we 
shall conclude :— 

‘ Indian Crozs.—Indian crows are 
black, like those of inurope, but much 
longer; their head and neck, as far as the 
beginning of the wings. are bald, smooth, 
quite destitute of feathers, but full of 
wrinkles. Lhese birds subsist on the car- 
casses and entrails of slain beasts. When- 
ever oxen are killed in the open plain, as 
usual there, they perch upon trees or 
roofs of houses, presently rash down 
upon the intestines, and one taking each 
end, carry them through the air like a 
long rope. ‘Their king Is clothed with 
extremely white feathers, and though 
very sceliom seen, flies accompanied by 
the other crows, as by satellites. As 
birds of one teather flock together, the 
Abipones, who live on rapine, bring up 
the young of these rapacious crows at 
home, as they become wonderfully tame: 
for they accoinpany their masters when 
they ride out to hunt or enjoy the coun- 
try, partake their fare, and return when 
they return, but sometimes suffer them- 
selves to be enticed away by flocks of 
crows which they meet on the road. 
Crows’ teathers are generally chosen tor 
arrows by the savages, on account of their 
strength.’ 

‘The Ay.—The last of the different 
tribes of apes is an animal which, from the 
slothfulness of its nature and the sloth- 
fulness of its motions, Is called by the Gua- 
ranies, ay, and by the Spaniards, da 
pereza, the sloth. It is about the size of 
a fox, and has asmall head, a narrow face, 
smooth nose, little black eyes, and long 
hair, of the colour of aslies, which spreads 
over its neck like a mane. It bas a dusky 
streak In the middle of its back, long nails, 
bent backwards on each foot, a wide 
mouth, a thick tail, weak teeth, no ears; 
its appearance, In short, is ridiculous and 
disagreeable in every point of view. It 
lives upon the tops of trees, and feeds 
upon their leaves, andsometimes upon the 
It never gets up 


perhaps content with dew. Slower than 


any tortoise, it so dreads the slightest mo- 
ition, that it spends a whole day in creep- 


It detests the 
very now and then 
like a person 
ft has a remarkably firm skin; 


ing up or down a tree. 


groaning. 


'buatits flesh is nauseated even by the In- 


dians. From what I have said, you may 


| perceive that this must slothful animal ts 


extremely dissimilar to apes, which spend 


ithe whole day in renning, leaping, and 


playing, as if impatient of the shortest re- 
The Indians, in travelling, take 








in various countries of America, js ¢p 
chief and most esteemed food of the Indi, 
Moreover, many of the Americans 
have believed apes to possess the power of 
speech, and to feign themselves dumb 
that they may not be obliged to labour by 
the Spaniards. Whenever an ape j, 
wounded by a bullet, he puts his hand to 
the wound, as if to prevent his life from 
being shed with his blood; and when the 
body is quite lifeless, stiff, and cold, the 
hand remains in the same situation, | 
have found, from experience, that their 
teeth are hurtful and dangerous; for my 
companion, after being bitten by a maj 
she ape, was seized with an erysipelas 
which spread from the arm to the heady 
induced a great heat and swelling, and 
caused terrible and almost mortal agonies, 
in European towns I have seen many 
apes which are not found in any part of 
Paraguay ; for, in various countries, there 
is a great variety of apes; their names are 
also various on account of the diversity of 
tongues.’ 
‘The Tree of Ants.—This is called 
arbol de hormigas, the tree cf ants. It 
consists of a weak spungy wood. The 
whole tree is full of holes, like a sieve, 


alls. 


and being covered with ants, should be 


avoided by all passers by ; for if you do 
but touch the tree, a host of ants rush out 
of their Jurking-holes, and will cover both 
you and the tree itself.’ : 
‘The Umbu.—So wide are the boughs 
and trunk of this tree, that the sun never 
sees its foot, It affords plenty of shade to 
fifty persons seated beneath it, and com- 
pletely defends them against the rain. 
‘The linden trees of Europe are mere 
dwarfs compared with an aged umbd.’ 
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LORD BYRON’s SARDANAPALUS. 
Tue following sensible critique on 
this tragedy is copied trom the New 
York Statesman of February 14:—_ 

‘We have risen from a perusal of this 
iiew tragedy of Lord Byron, with more 
uumingled satisfaction than any of the 
latter productions of its noble author 
have afforded us, It possesses great 
merit, with few of the blemishes which 
are so obvious in many of his works, 
and which render them repulsive to 4 
numerous class of readers, If there 
are occasionally discoverablesome traces 
of scepticism—some indirect sneers at 


the credulity and received opinions of 


mankind—theauthor’s doubts and sat- 
casms are aimed at a foreign religious 
and have none of that gross and Impl 
ous scoffing at every thing sacred 
heaven and earth, which may be found 
in some of his writings. There 1s not 
a line that we recollect, from beginning 
to end, which may create a blush or 
deter a reader of either sex, from '- 
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quiring of the bookseller for Sardana- 
or lordship must have been in a 
milder mood whea he wrote this play, 
than his gloomy and sullen mind com- 
mouly enjoys. ‘ Phe dark hour’ ap- 
pears not to have been upon him dure 
ing the visitations of his muse. All his 
characters appear under earthly as- 
ects, with human passions aod human 
frailties, and unlike those beiugs, 
which, on former occasions, the en- 
éhantments of the author's imagination 
conjured up from hell, clothed with 
ges and blood, and, by a liberal ex- 
tension of poetical license, called them 
mortals. They seemed malignant spi- 
rits called from another world, and 
commissioned on errands of mischief, 
fy their adventures and destinies, their 
joys and their sorrows, the reader did 
not take much interest ; for they pos- 
sessed few sympathies, sentiments, and 
feelings common to the rest of man- 
kind. The energy and power of these 
fends in human shape might create 
terror, their ferocity excite horror, and 
their wisery sometimes intitle them to 
pity; but we never warmly sympa- 
thized in their sufferings, nor wept at 
their misfortunes. 
_*In the work before us, Byron has 
pursued a different track; and the 
reader will pay to his muse a tribute, 
which bis lordship appears to have 
been little auxious to clamn, and his 
warmest admirers as Irttle disposed to 
give—the tribute of a tear. Sardana- 
palus, the hero of the drama, ts, as the 
reader might guess from bis historical 
recollections, a weak and voluptuous 
monarch, lenient to his subjects, pre- 
ferring a distaff to his sceptre, fonder 
of the harem than the field of ylory, 
and setting more value upon a goblet 
Uianacrown. The poet has, however, 


uifused into his nature a generosity of 


purpose, nobleness of sentiment and 
feeling, and a spirit of gallautry when 
aroused, which redeem his luxuries and 
effeminate vices, and render bis for- 
tunes interesting. 
Salameves, as a bold, sincere, disin- 
terested, and brave counsellor and 
friend of the king, is worthy of the pen 
of Feselon. Zarinaand Myrrha—the 
former the wife of Sardanapalus, and 
the latter an Ionian captive—are the 
only female characters in the piece, and 
both are much more favourable speci- 
mens of the sex, than the pen of Byron 
has portrayed since his Bride of Aby- 
Os, | ' 
a Had this tragedy terminated with 
© principal catastrophe in the third 


The character of 
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act, we think it would have been well 
adapted to the stage. There is thus 
far a unity inthe action, a fine deve- 
lopement of the plot; the dialogue is 
brisk and animated, and the feelings 
of the reader are wrought up to the 
highest pitch. From the end of that 
act, there is a gradual declension in the 
interest of the piece. After the explo- 
sion of the conspiracy, in which the 
king is dangerously wounded, and 
when he, Salainenes, aod Myrrha might 
naturally, heroically, and tragically 
have fallen, his lordship leads off his 
troops, gives them time to sleep, and 


‘at sunrise the next morning rallies 


them to another onset. In the mean 
time Zarina sails quietly down the 
Euphrates with her children, and Sar- 
danapalus causes a funeral pile to be 
erected, which is lighted by Myrrha, 


‘apd on which she and the king end 


their beings together. The fourth and 
fifth acts are full of excelleit poetry, 
and coutain several of the finest scenes 
in the tragedy ; but they destroy the 
unity of the action, and wholly disqua- 
lify the play for stage effect.’ 

The critic then gives the noble lerd’s 
description of sun-set, with the astro- 
logical and superstitious notions con- 
nected with it in the mythology of the 
east, and the speech of Sardanapalus, 
in which he expresses Ins delight in 
vazing at the stars, and the reflection 
of them inthe Euphrates. These, the 
American editor says, are truly Milto- 
nian and exquisitely beautiful. 

Indian Courage.—In a recent battle 
between the Cherokees and the Osages, 
a remarkable instance of Indian cou- 
rage was exhibited by one of the latter, 
which should justly rank the hero with 
the Eloratii of antiquity. A gallant 
young warrior of the Osage nation, 
feeling indignant at the outrages com- 
mitted on his aged parents, went bold- 
ly before the Cherokees, and chal- 
lenged the party, one of whom advanc- 
ed to give him battle. At the same 
instant, two other Indians (a Cherokee 
and Delaware), started off in different 
directions, for the purpose of flanking 
him or getting in his rear. By an in- 
stinctive kind of stratagem, peculiar to 
the Indians, he contrived to draw them 
to the head of a swamp which separated 
the main parties; then suddenly wheel- 
ing upon his foremost pursuer (who, 
from some impulse or other, instautly 
squatted down), he shot him dead up- 
on the spot. The Osage then dis- 
mounted, and iu his turn gave chase to 
the other Indian, whom he was in the 
act of shooting, when he himself was 





killed by the Delaware, who lay during 
this time secreted in the bashes.— 
Richmond Enquirer, Feb. \2. 











@Original Communications. 
ESSAY ON HOMER: LETTER II. 
WHEN the heroes, comniissioned by 
Agamemnon to attempt the pucifying 
of the anger of Achilles, entered his 
camp, they found the rough warrior 
composing his mind to the sounds of 
heavenly music, 
Poeva TeoToutvoy Porusyys Asyesn. 
Levi canoram verberans plectro chelym. 
SEN, in Troade, v. 349. 

This circumstance might already 1n- 
duce us to expect that we shall, on a 
iuore intimate acquaintance with the 
hero, discover some attracting trait or 
traits of softness mingled with the in- 
controllable fierceness of his spirit, 
Nor does Homer disappoint us; the 
disciple of nature, he draws no perfect 
characters, none either completely vir- 
tuous or completely vicious. His al- 
mnost inimitable art consists in distri- 
buting virtues and vices, accomplish- 
ments and faults, among all his chief 
personages, in so masterly a manner, 
that each has some prominent trait to 
excite our interest and distinguish him 
from otbers; but, at the same time, 
each possesses those qualifications and 
that disposition without which his cha- 
racter would be perfectly inconsistent. 
Hence itis, that bis very names have a 
siguitication, and we cannot think of 
Nestor without thinking of wisdom, of 
Ulysses without haviug an idea of cun- 
ning, &c.—a convincing proof how 
well those characters are drawn. 

But let us pot stray from our topic, 
‘the softer traits in the character of 
Achilles.’ The first of all is bis admi- 
rable piety, his entire submission to 
the will of Heaven. Incensed by in- 
jurious menaces, which he thought 
himself least of all necessitated to suf- 
fer, stimulated by offended pride and 
his love for Briseis, he is drawing his 
sword, resolved to punish his haughty 
adversary with instantaueous death. 
What now can change his resolution, 
or hinder him from executing it? 
Now fear: to that his magnanimous 
heart is an utter stranger. What mo- 
tive, then, can subdue his ruling pas- 
sion, pride? O Atrides, nothing now 
could secure thy life but the piety of 
thy antagonist and the immediate 1a- 
tercession of a deity. Minerva. ap- 
pears, and commands him to refrain 
from regicide; the pious Achilles 
obeys, for— 
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Os xe Srois friznSntes, para 7’ tAvoy auto. 
Another instance: when revenge and 
the insolence of victory induce him to 
“il-treat the corpse of Hector, the last 
sopplications of his dying enemy, the 
consideration of his interest, (which he 
could promote by accepting of a ransom 
for Hector's body), and the duties of 
humanity cannot influence his conduct. 
Again the mediation of the gods is re- 
quired, again his piety is put to the 
test, and he consents, because 

IleoPequs, Oupea) OAUpTI05 autos auwyes. 

That a man, so observant of his du- 
ty to the gods, should love and revere 
the visible author of his being, is but na- 
tural; andaccordingly we find the filial 
love of Achilles expressed on many oc- 
easions, most of all however, [1]. 2. 507, 
et seq. 

Nevertheless, his duty to his absent 
father is not so amply displayed as his 
fmendship for and attachment to his 
companion, Pairoclus; and this for an 
obvious reason, because the former has 
no visible influence on his actions at so 
great a distance, whereas the latter 
give life and brightness to the conclu- 
sions of the piece. It is the death of 
his friend that produces his reconcilia- 
tién with Agamemnon, his resuming 
an active share in the war against 
Troy, and consequently Hector’s 
How simple, yet affecting, are 
his complaints for his deceased friend ! 
He recalls to memory the services 
which Patroclus was wont to render 
him; he calls his meals delicious (Acgoy 
dsimvev), because prepared by him; 
the war lamentable (worvdaneuy wenn), 
because it bereaved him of his dearest 
associate; Helena odious, as the cause 
of his loss (eivexa gvyedavns EAtvns). How 
beautiful are the sentiments éxpressed 
m the following verses: — 

TTeiv ety Yooe pros Dupeos ime ondeoos wares 

Oroy tue Pictavta: an’ Ag'tos itroBotoso 

Avtoy in Teown, oe dt DSinvde veradas. 

He considers the loss of his friend a 
greater misfortunethan that of his own 
life. 

I have now considered Achilles in 
hig relations to heaven, to his parent, 
and his frietid. 1 shall now conclude 
the description of his character with ob- 
setving, that in all his expressions, iu 
his whole conduct, he was sincere and 
candid : 

ExSe0¢ Yop [406 KEBVOS Op.wWS asso TUAnow 
Og x’ iegoy jaty xEves iv Petcry, HADO dt Bates. 

As Tl ain once for all resotved to trou- 
ble you with general obsetyations, I 
must be allowed to remark, that the 
Wiad niay justly be compared to its 


—_—- 


chief hero, Achilles; for as he is a 
rough warrior, and yet, in many re- 
spects, endowed with tender sensations, 
so is the Iliad, a description of wars 
carried on with savage cruelty, soften- 
ed with, and rendered interesting by 
scenes, 

Where tender sentiment and artless nature 

reign. 

I shall continue my remarks on Ho- 
mer, and perhaps give you my ideas on 
the Odyssey, as soon as you have in- 
serted this in your Literary Chronicle, 
by which you will oblige, dear sir, 

Your humble servant 
And constant correspondent, 

LABIENUS. 
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ON TURNIPS. 


(FOR THE LITERARY CHRONICLE.) 


Thou only bliss 

Of Paradise, that hast surviv’d the fall! 

Though few now taste thee unimpaired and 
pure, 


Or tasting long enjoy thee. —CowPeEr. 

[ rove turnips. I have always had a 
sneaking fondness for them, and, thank 
Heaven, I find it increasing every day 
of my life. There is something lovely 
ina turnip, whether it be in the earth’s, 
or any other bowels ; in truth, it is plea- 
sant every way, felt or seen, no mat- 
ter which : for my own particular self, 
I can conscientiously aver, my stomach 
yearns for them, as a mother for her 
babe, and my eyes doat on their come- 
liness. Indeed, were it for nothing but 
their external qualifications, 1 should 
ever be inclined to feel a kindly af- 
fection for them. There is in their mo- 
dest countenance and sober deportment 
a certain quelque-chose, which, to me, 
is irresistibiy touching, and addresses 
to the heart a language that none can 
misinterpret, and few withstand. They 
look like lilies of the valley, and are 
not, to my olfactory perceptions, many 
inches from being almost as fragrant. 
A turnip, to say nothing of tin sauce- 
pans and other culinary implements, 
elicits most classic associations, and it 
requires but a very slender stretch of a 
well-cultivated imayination to dream 
of the glorious dames of departed ages, 
and of the holy offices of vestal purity; 
to wander amid mental scenes of 
primeval beauty and brightness, when 
the gods ate cold cucumbers and 
kissed pretty girls, and by no means 
thought it derogatory to their divinity. 
Happy times! when—but to leave 
alone such high conceits, and sinking 
these visions of the golden hours, there 
is much of luscious delight in the mere 
worldly contemplation of this most 
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sweet veyetable. Yea, it is indeed d 
licious to gaze upon its round and by. 
lished head, competing with the Moon 
itself, (at all times barring the beams, ) 
in silvery rotundity; to view its Maiden 
bashfulness, its eternity of form, (shew 
me the man, | pray you, that has see} 
the beginning or the ending of a tyr. 
nip;) its delightful sleekness, its Gre- 
cian contour of cheek, its soul-touchit 
blushes, (for who that had a soul wa; 
ever blind to the blushes of a turnip 2) 
And then, again, its green o’ertopping 
foliage, waving, as it were, like the tote 
ing saucy plumes upon a brightly 
burnished casque! Truly is it a very 
queen among roots, 

The brahmins of the east, too, who 
are particularly sapient in their way, 
have a good deal to say upon the point, 
(i. e. the point of aturnip.)  Vishnoo 
endowed it with many a divine attri- 
bute, and many a marvel hath it 
wrought erewhile. Indecisive as to ar- 
ticles of faith, I had at one period of 
my life some very serious cogitations, 
touching the propriety of my disciple. 
ship Bramah-ward, for this very reason, 
Only think of ultimately transmigrat- 
ing to a turnip ; how ecstatic! it were 
well worth a handfull of centuries, | 
trow, flitting through all the interme- 
diate gradations from elephants to evets, 
and from krakens to caterpillars, {which 
would be nothing at all to speak of) 
at length to settle in a turnip, and 
thence careering it away to final ab- 
sorption, gulletwise! The only disa- 
greeable part of the business was the 
thought of being one day boiled ; now 
there is something very appalling in the 
idea of being boiled: —perhzps roasted ; 
of being thrown by some unhallowed 
paw into the steam pot, and tortured 
by every invention, past, present, and 
to come, into the consistency of abso- 
lute blubber. I would rather be 
pickled like an onion, than be boiled; 
boiled like a scrag of mutton, ora cabe 
bage,—-execrable! The very thought 
made me ill for a fortnight, so I apos- 
tatized the matter. 


But, to quit these so elevated regions, 
and ‘to spedk as a mere carnal-minde 
man, I love turnips; and for this most 
lucid of all possible reasons: because 
they please me. Waiving, however, 
the logic, turnips are an acknowledged 
luxury, and a fitting food for any po- 
tentate in Europe, not even excepting 
His Imperial Majesty the Emperor ° 
all the Russias,[ with whom, by the ways 
bating the nose, which isa small matter 
among ménarchs, they put one in pa 
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ricular remembrance.] They are the 
fnest things too, sxys Doctor, Doct 

___. what the deuce is the man’s 
name—but you know whom I mean ; 
they are the finest things in the world 
for digestion and the rheumatics, and 
of wonderful efficacy in flatulency, 
cholic, and disorders of the bowels. It is 
alleged, —I would not wish to vouch the 
fact, although I have it from the first 
authorities, —that if a turnip be swal- 
lowed whole, and suffered to remain a 
fixture, a man need never fear starva- 
tion, though he closed his lips with lath 
and plaster, and never devoured a mor- 
sel more. It is still, however, a ques- 
tion among the learned, as to the pre- 
ferable disposition of the vegetable for 
ordinary copsumption; boiling or 
steaming ! for my own part, steam me 
your turnip, or chuck it to the hogs. 
One can but boil a snail,—irrigate the 
thing and—pah! 

I have often felt surprise that Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, who has scraped a 
Titian till he made the canvass holy, 
never resorted to a turnip for that glo- 
rious tint discoverable in all the mas- 
ters of the Venetian School, and which 
he scught so long in vain; there he 
would at once have found the treasure. 
To me its snowy luxuriance is unpa- 
ralleled in nature; but I speak pre- 
possesserlly; for a turnip has the power 
of awakening in my mind a more than 
ordinary degree of rational sympathy, 
and of prodacing emotions, over which 
time in all its revolutions shall have no 
influence or control ; and this arises 
from its similitude in form aud in com- 
plexion to an object which my remem- 
brance must cherish and retain so long 
a3 my mental faculties shall have 
power and existence in the land of Jiv- 
mg men. It identifies itself with the 
sweet maid ;—with thee, lovely Dolly 
Dunderdale, dearest of desolate dam- 
sels, 

Dolly—forgive this little episode, I 
must be allowed to introduce it,— Dolly 
was her mother’s daughter ; a father 
unluckily she never had. Ugly stories 
were abroad touching the absence of 
the only one she could lay claim to, 
but good people would never settle 
the matter inan amicable way, and so, 
o terminate disputes, it was at length 
agreed that it was alla mistake, and 
she never had one! what could—Dolly 
0!—Never mind. 
se: grew up in beauty and in 
Hn and became the pride and 
7 a 'on of the village. How shall 

mber every charm where all was 
Perfect? Hey heart, her young heart 
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| alone exceeded iu avgel loveliness the 

witchery, the enchantment of her form. 
[ler days glided on in all the serenity 
of a cottage life, and her eighteenth 
summer ripened and perfected every 
budding beauty, which her infaney 
had promised, and which nature could 
bestow ‘upon that sweetest of all her 
works—woman. She had loved and 
listened to the rustic breathiogs of a 
heart, in whose constancy and affection 
her own was wholly wrapt. Jonathan 
Truck was the young man’s denomi- 
nation. 


But alas! deceit has found a dwell. 
ing in every walk of life, and the throng- 
ing of a village-green or the gorgeous 
flutter of a throve alike exhibit the 
masked and palsying hag. Ah! that 
so fair a flower should have been so 
early blighted! but so it was. Jonathan, 
the wreckless fool, the forsworn and 
perjured youth, the swayer of her des- 
tiny, had yielded to the lip-wisdom of 
the weak, and barterecd his honesty for 
a bribe; and the day which should 
have redeemed their mutual pledge 
and sanctified their vows, beheld the 
triumph of the false. The sweet girl 
had borne his early slighting with pa- 
tience and with hope, but when cold 
indifference followed on, and avowed 
neglect succeeded, her son! sunk be- 
neath the. blow, and she drooped like # 
withering rose-bud, ‘The fated and 
the fatal day at length arrived, and 
when the merry pealing of the church 
bells broke on her ear, they sounded 
like her own death-knell! ‘Too weak 
and too much smitten In spirit, to move 
without assistance, she desired to be 
placed at the window, by which Jona- 
than her destroyer was to pass; in vain 
did they endeavour to repress the wish 
or to dissuade her from her purpose : 
she was fixed. The sun had risen 
upon a bright spring morning, and 
the face of the whole world seemed 
to laugh out with awakened delight. 
The waters of the streamlets sparkled 
along with a brighter gaiety, and the 
birds hymned out their carrollings in 
unceasing melody. Soon the rade and 
boisterous clamours of a troop of wild 
youths and maidens sprung up from 
the bottom of the glen, dancing on in 
mad and noisy numbers, preceding him 
whose callous heart should have beater 
with shame, remorse, and sorrow. Our 
poor victim looked out upon them, like 
an afflicted angel, smiling at the bliss 
from which herself had been expelled ; 
but when, as they approached still near- 





er and nearer and nearer, her eye fell 
upon him, the still cherished of her 


heart ; when she guzed upon bith who 
had broken his plighted faith, and 
blasted all the peace she songht on 
earth, a tear, one lonely tear silently 
and slowly rolled down her cheek, and 
a faint glow suffused it all over, and 
then departed. She looked at him, and 
her eye spake—but what, he alone 
eould tell! she turned it from him, 
and then fixing it upon the blue 
sky above, the lovely maid seftly mur- 
mured out, ‘Oh! Heaven, bless him, 
bless him and make him happy for 
ever.’ She fell back exhausted with 
emotion. They drew her from the win- 
dow, and long tried to restore her to 
animation ;—the vital spark had de- 
parted, and she was then an angel in 
Heaven.—Heigh-ho !—— 

And here it was that Dolly bore 
resemblance to the turnip. L. 
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HUNTERS OF PLAGIARISMS. 
To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 

THERE are a certain number of lit- 
tle envious critics, small wits, and 
poetasters, who are constantly snarling 
at our great and immortal poet, Lord 
Byron. Dr. Collyer once said to 
some anonymous writers of a similar 
nature, that, though ‘the dogs bark, 
the moon will shine!’ “Fhus his lord- 
ship and the worthy doctor procéed in 
their avocations uninjured, and § tri- 
umph o’er the foe,’ as Dryden ex- 
presses it. The following extracts, 
which | have made, will give the 
hungry a little more food to devour, 
if they can masticate without the hy- 
drophobia, or look into their wate 
element without taking the hydroce- 
phalus. 

Chaucer, in his ‘ Book of Fame, 
shews how the deeds of all men and 
women, be they’ good or bad, are car- 
ried by report to posterity, and there is 
scarcely an intelligent poet, even 
Shakespeare himself, who Has succeed- 
ed the venerable Chaucer, but has 
more or less imitated him in certain 
passages. Pope, who imitated many 
of the ancients, has paid much atten- 
tion to the Book of Fame. | believe 
this book was the reason of his writing 
his ‘Essay on Man.’ And if the rea- 
der will be at the trouble of making fair 
comparisons, he will, I think, 
with me. Yet, who will dare reproach 
Pope with a want of genius, or that 
his writings generally até not strictly 
poetical? It might be said, with equal 
propriety, that gold is not a metal, 
because it receives its current imprés- 
sion from ore in the mint. But for 
| Chaucer’s extract, p. 33, line 281:— 
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* Threwe in a water nowe a stone, 

Well woste thou it wil make anone 

A lytyl roundil as a circle, 

Para’ venture as brode as a covercle, 

And right anone thou shalt se wele 

That cirele causinge other 

Moch broder than himselfin was, 

And thus, &c.’ 

Now for Mr, Pope, p. 54, line 364: 

* As the small pebble stirs the peaceful lake 
The center mov'd, a circle straight succeeds ; 
Another still, and stili another spreads, 

- Friend, parent, neighbour, &c. 

Milton, I have no doubt whatever, 
had been reading with a poetical feel- 
my Chaucer's ‘ Romaunt of the Rose,’ 
mi which mirth isso exquisitely describ- 
ed, and nothing is stronger proof of it 
than the couplet in ‘ Le Allegro,’ 

‘If these pleasures thou canst give, 

Mirth, with.thee I mean to live! 
Chaucer describes the walls of the pa- 
lace of Sir Mirth as being hung with 
pictures of Hate, Jealousy, Age, and 
other deformities in nature. Does not 
Milton, too, commence his Penseroso 
with an apostrophe to Melancholy,— 
* Hence, loathed Melancholy !’ 

W ho that has read the ‘ Character of 
a Good Parson’ in the § Canterbury 
Pilgrims,’ does not perceive an improv- 
ed version of this divine in Oliver 
Goldsimith’s * Village Curate,’ not- 
withstanding Dryden had trodden the 
wine- press before bim ; but in modern- 
izing. the ancient-visaged bard,he missed 
his aim by making his lees subservient 
to political uses, and thereby pleased 
only bis cotemporary partizans. 

The fable of * Jotham and the trees’ 
inthe Bible is very aptly illustrated by 
Shakespeare in Macbeth, where the 
prophecy speaks in mystical hope ‘ that 
the trees shall come to Dunsinane,’ &e. 

Buonaparte had not probably writ- 
ten lines to his son if he had never seen 
and sung an old book, printed at 
Havre deGrace. This quotation from 
it is In exact unison with the mighty 
ral’s poem :— 

‘ Portrait charmant, -ortrait de mon amie, 
xage d’amouf par l'amour obtenu, 

Ah! viens nVoffrir le bien que j’ai perdu, 

Je voir encore me rappelle a la vie. 

‘ Oui, les veild ces traits que j'aime, 

Son doux regard, son maintien, sa candeur ; 


Lorsque ma main te presse sur Mon coeur, 
Je crois eucore y presser elle-meme. 
‘Non, tu n’as pas pour moi les mémes charmes 
Muet témoinde mes tendres soupirs ; . 
En retracant nos fugitifs plaisirs, 
Cruel portrait! tu fais couler mes larmes. 
‘Pardonné-moi mon injuste langage, 
Pardonne aux cris de ma vive douleur, 
Portrait charmant, tu n’es pas le bonheur, 
Mais bien soavent tu m’en offres image.’ 


The exile’s words are too well known 


to require my insertion of them; of 
course it will be said that he was uot a 





mun of genius, because he chose to im- 
prove the versiou of an apostrophe to 
a portrait, 

I should be glad to know which is 
Gray’s reading of these lines in his ele- 

vi— 
«Full many a fower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness in the desart dir.’ 
or, 
‘Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And wastes its sweetness in the desert air.’ 

Is the flower born to waste its sweet- 
ness? or should I conclude that the 
flower, being born, wastes its sweetness 
in the desert air consequently ? Master 
Wordsworth ought, in duty bound, to 
acknowledge how greatly he is indebt- 
ed to his great progenitor, Chaucer, for 
similies and whole pas-ages, and, there- 
fore, he must be pronounced by the 
‘Genius Grinders’ not a man of poeti- 
eal tact. But, sir, | must hasten 
abruptly to a conclusion, as [ find, al- 
though | have not Aa/fused my matter, 
I have exceeded my bounds prescribed 
in your independent (a rare exception 
now-a-days) paper. 

I subscribe inyself, your's sincerely, 


CAaNTAB. 
—( ao 


PLAN FOR THE ADMISSION INTO 
CATHEDRALS. 
To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 
Sir,—It has been, many years, a 
matter of regret that money should be 
received at cathedrals, for the seeing of 
ancient monuments and other curiosi- 
ties connected with them. I therefore 
propose to remove the odium of a mer- 
cenary spirit imputed to those right 
rev. fathers who derive the advantages 
of admissions to keep them on the voy- 
age of their translated (not transatlan- 
tic) sees, by recommending a plan si- 
milar to the British Museum ; that is, 
‘by having one or two persons at the 
entrance, with the book to enter the 
names of the visitors, and a printed ca- 
talogue or analysis, descriptive of par- 
ticular objects, to be purchased at a rea- 
sonable price, for certain days only, for 
admission, and regulated hours on those 
days, with other approved regulations, 
&e.’ ‘Thus the artist, the philoso- 
pher, the Christian, or the foreigner, 
would be able to appreciate so great a 
privilege, and the national character 
and religion unitedly improved. The 
ashes and memorials of the sepulchred 
dead ouyht not to be approached and 
contemplated, like wild beasts in shows, 
by paying for a view; but, in the con- 
sideration of their perishable and im- 
mortal value. 


lam, sir, your’s, &c. ANTIQ. 
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CHINA CLAY—USED IN BREAp 
To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 
Sir,—Herewith you will receive a 
specimen of china clay, The candour 
and impartiality with which your Paper 
is conducted, is the reason of my re. 
questing your insertion of this notice. 
The truth is, sir, that this china clay, 
as it is called, is used in great quanti. 
ties in our daily food. It is found ex. 
tremely serviceable to bakers for these 
reasons: firstly, itis beautifully white; 
secondly, soft; thirdly, heavy; ani, 
fourthly, cheap. It is in so much re. 
quest with unprincipled and life-de. 
stroying men, that it finds its way across 
the Atlantic in barrels, and a person 
has been detected in Inis dirty work, at 
one of our seaports, for his carrying on 
its sale for the avowed purpose of mix- 
ing it with flour, If it were not for 
monopoly there would be a probability 
of eating bread aud drinking beer, 
but, alas! so yreatly does a nefarious 
trade prosper, that the bills of morta- 
lity alone keep pace with it. Would 
that the /aw were prepared to crush 
the mighty culprits, who, when 
found out, pay their tines to the ex- 
chequer, and then carry on their cruel 

vice with more impunity than ever. 
Lain, sir, your’s obedieutly, 

Feb. 19, 1822. PUCcERON. 
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Original poetry. 
TIME. 
THERE’S nothing like to thee, old Time, 
There’s nothing like to thee; 
In darkness thy beginning hid, 
And thy ending who can see? 
The life of man to thee must yield, 
And the strength of the oldest towery— 
E’en this boasted earth has gut no shield 
To preserve it from thy power. 


The speed of the wind is thine, old Time, 
And the might of ocean’s wave ; 
Second but unto him sublime, 
Who thy existence gave. 
Yet thou so mighty must decay,— 
When the wave and the starry train 
With the sun and moon shall pass away, 
E’en Time shall not remain. 
Sam SPRITSAIL. 
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A LAMENTATION, ! 
Written in Buildings,’ Holborn. ° 
FAREWELL to the boil’d and the roast, 
We never shall see them again ; 
Farewell to the tea and thé toast, 
Ah! we th’ unhappiest of men. 


Farewell to the maid of the inu, 

Whom oft we have kiss’d with delight } 
Farewell to the glasses of gin, 

Farewell to the suppers at night. 


How oft we have chuckl’d, vain boast, 
While at tea in the kitchen we ‘ve been, 
Some praising the tea and the toast, 
And others the sugar and cream. 
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How happy, how happy, were we, 
While we sat in the kitchen with pleasure, 
Nor thought we of poor Billy p- 
But answer'd the bell at our leisure. 





? 


Farewell to the pleasure and fun 

fyat oft we have bad with each other ; 
Not forgetting the shrub and the rum 

We drank at the cost of another. 


Perhaps she may come back again, — 
‘Tis surely no use to be sad : 
Poor mortals should never complain, 
But be thankful for what they have had, 
March, 1822 YOUNG Boots, 
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THE CHEERLESS SOLITUDE. 

Iris not solitude to be 

Where the human foot hath never trod— 
Tue falling leaf will whisper thee, 

And a voice arise from the printless sod. 
In woe to seek the chureh-yard’s gloom, 

Where silence sits on the heaving mould— 
The shirted spectres burst their tomb, 

And all thy shudd’ring biood runs cold. 


Dark— ark and stormy tho’ the night, 
And thon afar on the dreary plain, 
Thou travellest with a lonely light 
That leads thee to thy home again. 
Tue loneliest path, on the mountain side, 
The sun-beams linger longest there— 
And thou canst not deem it alone to bide 
Where the evening smiles so dying fair? 
Put I will tell thee where Solitude 
Hath sat enthron’d, and sits for ever— 
‘Tis in the heart so dull and rude 
Tnat absence breaks not, tho’ it sever ! 
Mac. 
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TO * * * * 
By SAMUEL 
rué sun-set glow of twilight’s hour, 
Tne sweet carnation’s lovely hue, 
Nor rose, the queen of ev'ry flower, 
When bath’d in morn’s refreshing dew, 
Could vie, with all their hues combin’d, 
With the fair radiance of thy cheek, 
By virtue’s modest look retin’d, 
Which doth thy innate charms bespeak. 
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THE BUD IN EMBRYO BLOOMING. 


TH hour, which gives to aught perfection, 


_ Marks on earth decay began ; 
‘ten beauty fades—then cools affection — 


Then droops the flower—and falls the man : 


trond nature's limits naugut can bound,— 
l'be rose must die, when most perfuming ; 
Hence, Magic is the sweetness found 
Wrapt in the bud in embryo blooming. 
Joy expected ’s joy uncloying, 
Anticipation stamps the charm ; 
0 dream of bliss is bliss enjoying, 
Wie ae thoughts the heart will warm. 
ta treasures richest,—hopes the best, 
: fhe thoment present is but glooming ; 
something void, a something blest, 
Lurks in the bud in embryo blooming. 


Scarce from the cradle have we travell’d, 


Our notions of the world but scant, 
—~. bold, we wish to have unravell’d 
be future—big with ev'ry want. 
dag and seasons wander on— 
ais wha still, and still presuming, 
the dearest blessings known 
®ep in tue bud in embryo blooming. 


Behold yon mother, fond caressing 


Her hetpless, Speechless, darling boy ; 
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Of whom she speaks not but with blessing, 

On whom she looks not but with joy; 
Delightful are the throbs she feels,— 

A hope assuaging, hope illuming, 
Pervades her bosom, and reveals 

Bliss in her bud in embryo blooming. 


Say, canst thou not a smile discover ? 
A something listless in that youth ? 
His heart is flutt’ring, round him hover 
Dreams of beauty, love, and truth. 
Yes—fair Eliza cliarms his soul— 
Enchanting passion! soft, consuming! 
Heavenly winging moments roll, 
And crown the bud in embryo blooming. 


Cold is the heart which ne’er indulges 
A secret wish for deathless fame, 
Which, pleas’d with charms that earth divulges | 

In a short life and passing name ; 
Of aught beside, ne’er deigns to dream, 
Weak, unambitious, unassuinidg, 

To glory dead, whence raptures beam, 
b’en in the bud in embryo blooming. | 





See genius, by a world too svorning, 
Cieck’d, neglected, injur’d oft, 

Close many an eve, rise many a morning, 
To hope—be humbl'd; strive—be scott'd ; 

But still he feels a something strong | 
To soften ev'ry evil dooming ; 

His soul to glory, o'er each wrong, 
Bounds in the bud in embryo blooming. 


Dark is the sky, convuls’d the ocean, 
How far the port! the rocks how nigh! 
The sailor shrieks with sad emotion, 
The vessel crashes, all must die ! 
But mercy Jooks, the winds abate, 
The land is reach’d, lo,—friends are coming ! 
Thus blessings oft, ’midst deadliest fate, 
Burst from the bud in embryo b.ooming, 


And when life’s brief career is closing, 
its nuon-day verging into night, 
How great the hope to own, repose iu! 
Th it, after death, on man delight 
Awaits,—eternal and divine! 
The thought enraptures, every glooming 
Dvubt is hush’d 5; we soar, we shine, | 
We grasp at heaven, in embryo blooming. | 
G B. 
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MONUMENT IN HONOUR OF 
GEORGE THE THIRD. 
ir will, no doubt, be in the recollec 
tion of our readers, that, about twelve 
mouths ago, Mr. Matthew Wyatt, who 
was so successful in raising an immense 
subscription for a cenotaph to the me- 
mory of the Priucess Charlotte (yet 
unfinished), thought that the virtues 
and deserved popularity of his late re- 
vered Majesty might be turned to 
equally good account. For sometime, 
the public, thinking, perhaps, that one 
national monument was enough for an 
artist at one time, viewed the project 
with indifference ; but, at length, this 
speculator on the public credulity 
found a patron in a British peer; 
a public dinner was called, to cele 
brate the commencement of the sub- 
scription, on the 4th of June; but, 
a short time before the meeting took 
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place, it was changed into ‘a comme- 
moration dinner, to celebrate the glo- 
ries of the longest reign of any British 
sovereign.” The dinner took place, 
and, although we do not mean to enter 
into any particulars respectiug it, we. 
may briefly observe, that it proved en- 
tirely abortive, so far as Mr. Wyatt’s 
views were concerned. Even the pro- 
posed toast, ‘success to the subscription 
for the triumphal monument to the ine-' 
mory of George the Third,’ was with- 
drawn, at the suggestion of the tllus- 
trious chairman, the Duke of York. 
Of this meeting and of the plan of 


Mr. Wyatt, attempted to. be forced 


upon the pablie, we felt it our duty to 
animadvert freely at the time. 


Since the 4th of June until the pre- 


‘sent month, we have heard nothing of 


the national monument or of Mr, Wy- 
att, except that the cenotaph was still 
unfinished, About a fortnight ago, 
however, a meeting was announced to 
be held at the Thatched House Ta- 
vern, of the sabseribers for a mouu- 
ment to his late Majesty, for the pur- 
pose of receiving the report of the sub- 
committee, and of considering the best 


‘ineans for promoting the object of the 


subscription. This meeting took place 
ou Tuesday, when about fifty or sixty 
noblemen and gentlemen. attended, 
among whom were the Earls of Liver-: 
pool, Pomfret, and Blesington, the 
Marquis of Lothian, the Archhishop 
of Canterbury, the Bisbop of Salis-_ 
bury, Lord Kenyon, &c. The Earl 
of Liverpool took the chair:— 

The Farl of Blesington then addressed 
the meeting. After congratulating them 


on the countenance which was given to 
their proceedings by the presence of the 


| noble chairman, he proceeded to explain 


the circumstances under which the pro- 
posal originated. He felt it necessary to 
do so, as he had been personally attacked, 
and as representations had been made 
that he wished to turn the undertak- 
ing into a job. The fact was, that Mr. 
Wyatt, the architect, had received the 
patronage of our late lamented soyereign, 
and was desirous, in return, to shew his 
gratitude, it was, therefore, proposed, 
that he should bring forward the plan of 
a public monument to his late majesty’s 
memory. This had been eocontiagy 
done, and the plan being laid before bis 
Royal Highness the Duke of York, hae 
received his approbation. He (the earl) . 
had mentioned the subject to some of his 
friends, without any reference to political 
feeling, and had received their assurances 
of support to the undertaking. In fact, . 
it was intended to have no connection with 
politics, but to be merely a mark of pri- 
vate regard and affection for the memor 

of a king whose goodness had been felt 
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and was admitted by all classes of his sub- 
jects. The plan was advertized, but as 
the subscriptions did not come in so fast 
ascould be wished, it was proposed that a 
blic dinner should take place, from 
which the most favourable results were 
expected. Preparations were accordingly 
made for the dinner, but just before the 
appointed day, the Duke of York wished 
it to be postponed, in consequence of its 
being thought advisable that the plan of 
the monument should be open tothe com- 
"anode of artists generally. ‘This he (the 
warl) replied, was impossible, as a particu- 
Jar plan had been sanctioned and adopt- 
ed. The illustrious Duke at length con- 
sented to preside at the dinner, on condi- 
tion that the subject of the monument 
should not be mentioned. The dinner 
was, therefore, treated as a commemora- 
tion only; but when the illustrious Duke 
had left the chair, he (the Earl) was re- 
quested by several of the company to 
mention the subject, which he accordingly 
did. tn consequence of this apparent 
misunderstanding, the subscription at the 
dinner did not amount to more than 20001. 
though 50001. had beea confidently ex- 
— He was not certain that the 
uke of York would continue his patron- 
age, but, as it had not been expressly 
withdrawn, he trusted it would be conti- 
nued. The Report of the sub-committee 
would be laid upon the table, from which it 
would appear, that the expenses, compar- 
ed with the amount of the subscription, 
were large. He had had no control 
over the expenditure, but he believed it 
to have been proper. He apologized for 
having troubled the company with a state- 
ment referring somewhat personally to 
himself, but he had conceiyed it necessary 
to do so, in consequence of the attacks 
which had been made upon him. 

Mr. Courthier read the Report, from 
which it appeared that the subscriptions 
amounted to 46481., of which 2057]. still 
remained to be paid up. The speaker 
said, every endeavour had been made to 
meet the wishes of the public in the erec- 
tion of a monument. No other person 
except Mr. Wyatt had made any propo- 
sal, nor was any specific sum agreed to be 
given to him; but the sum was left for 
further. consideration, as it was intended 
to proportienthe reward to the merits of 
the work. It was not, it should be un- 
derstood, intended that the monument 
should be constructed with any view: to 
the celebration of the events of the late 
reign, but should be confined tothe cele- 
bration of the private virtues of the mo- 
narch ; and it was to be hoped that all 
would come forward to support the work, 
whatever might be their party. 

Lord Liverpool asked what would be 
the suin which itwas calculated the monu- 
ment would cost, and whether any spot 
to erect it upon had been chosen. 

Mr. Courthier replied, that the sum 
would ‘be at least 10,0001., and from that 
to 20,0001. Where it should be placed 
would be a matter for further discussion. 








Sir J. Langham took occasion to express 
his opinion, as a very humble subscriber, 
that there must have been something ex- 
traordinary in the business, as the money 
collected looked more like a subscription 
forthe tomb of an overseer of a parish, 
than that of a nation for a monument to 
their sovereign. 

SirJ. Dolben was of opinion, that ‘ Faith, 
Hope, and Charity,’ were figures which 
would be more appropriate as attendants 
upon the figure of the king in the monu- 
ment, than a group of horses, which meant 
nothing but that his late majesty was fonder 
of riding than walking. 

The Earl of Blesington then moved that 
a special committee of 21 noblemen and 
gentlemen (whose names he read), should 
be appointed a special committee, to 
inquire into and report what difficulties 
prevented the completion of the monu- 
ment. 

Lord Kenyon said, that the notice of 
the meeting had been so short, as to pre- 
vent that attendance which would have 
doubtlessly taken place in support of a mo- 
nument to the memory of a monarch more 
revered than any who had ever reigned. 
His lordship proposed, that another meet- 
ing should be called on the 4th of June 
next, and some definite plan submitted to 
the public, when, he had no doubt, the 
measure would be supported as it ought. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury asked, 
whether the committee stood pledged to 
any particular plan ? 

Mr. Courthier said, the committee 
stood pledged to Mr. Wyatt, as the artist, 
to execute any plan that they might think 
most eligible. 

Lord Liverpool observed, that men of 
taste and the patrons of art had and would 
set their face against the work, unless it 
were Open to competition. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury said, 
that unless some definite plan were brought 
forth, both as to the nature of the work 
and the site to be chosen, it would be found 
that the meeting on the 4th of June would 
be utterly inefficient. 

It was ultimately agreed upon, at the 
suggestion of Lord Liverpool, that a spe- 
cial committee of noblemen and gentle- 
inen, who were known as men of taste, 
should be appointed to receive proposals, 
and to make a Report to the subscribers 


on the 6th of May next, when a meeting 


will be called. The following are the 
naines of this special committee :— 
His Grace the Duke of | Bishop of Salisbury 


Rutland Lord Exmouth 
J.J. Angerstein, Esq. | The Earl of Pomfret 
SirG: Beaumont, Bart. | The Rev. Dr. Butler 
Lord Walsingham Marquis of Lothian 
Dr. Girdall Frederick, Webb, Esq. 
Lord Kenyon | Sir Jamess Graham 


Baron Sir R. Graham 
His Grace the Duke of 
Northumberland 
The Bishop of Oxford 
The committee are to meet the sub- 
committee at the Thatched House this 
day, at two o’clock, 
A meeting of the subscribers is to be 


Sir James Langham 
D. Kerr, Esq. M. P. 
Sir E. Dillon. 
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called on Monday, the Gth of May, to re. 
ceive the report. 5 

Thanks were then voted to the chair. 
manu, and the meeting separated, 

On this meeting we have few fe. 
marks to make; it is clear, however 
that, so far as Mr. Wyatt is concerned. 
it has been as unsuccessful as that of 
the 4th of June, and that Lord Liver. 
pool has completed what His Royal 
Highness the Duke of York beguu,— 
the entire defeat of the project as a job 
or monopoly. The project, which has 
assumed various hues, we are now 
told by a Mr. Courthier (one of the 
papers calls the gentleman Guthrie}, 
said, that the monument was nat to be 
constructed with any view of celebrat. 
ing the events of the late reign, but 
merely the private virtues of the mo. 
narch. Whether this bait was thrown 
out for the purpose of hooking the 
spiritual peers and Lord Kenyon, or 
not, we cannot say ; but we think the 
plan formed by Mr. Wyatt is littl 
calculated to celebrate mere private 
virtues, for it was to consist of a car 
drawn by four horses. His Majesty 
was to stand, not as a private indivi- 
dual, but asa sovereign, with the globe 
and sceptre in his hands, Fame and 
Victory were to accompany hit ; and 
the patronage afforded to the fine arts, 
agriculture, religion, and commerce, 
during the longest reign in English 
history, was to be represented 1n four 
bas-reliefs—so much for the private 
character of this monumental trophy. 


But one word to my Lord of Ble- 
sington, who has taken so prominent 4 
part in this business. His lordship, tt 
appears, feels himself hurt at some per- 
sonal attacks that were made oo him 
nine months ago. Now, although we 
were one of the first to oppose what we 
conceived a job, and were under the 
necessity of speaking in strong terms 
respecting it, yet we made no personal 
attack on Lord Blesington, but only 
called on him or the committee for 
some explanation of the speech made 
by the noble lord in June last. His 
lordship was silent. 

But it appears that we have been 
mistaking Mr. Matthew Wyatt all thi 
time, and that his project of a national 
monument was only to shew his grat 
tude for the patronage of his late 
jestv.—So that an artist, seeking to get 
ten or twenty thousand. pounds: for § 
monument, is not contented with ¢ 
advantage both as to money and c 
racter, but must pretend that he e 
it merely out of gratitude. Real fp 
this is the most expensive and sing? 
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of gratitude we ever heard of. 
The cenotaph, we presume, 1s another 
instance of Mr. Wyatt's gratitude : 
aud that the debt 1s so large that he is 
now liquidating it by iastalments.— 
Four years have elapsed, and the ceno- 
sh remains still unfinished. 
As it is now found impossible to 
carry On the subscription without open- 
ing the plan for erecting the monument 
to public competition, we have heard 
that it will be attempted to preserve 
the execution of it to Mr. Wyatt. But 
what British artist of any talents will 
submit his design to the execution of 
arival competitor. To do justice to 
the subscribers, to the artists of this 
country, and to the virtues the monu- 
ment is designed to commeimorate,—the 
plan must be thrown open to the full- 
est and fairest competition ; until this 
is done, we shall feel it our duty, as 
public journalists and as friends to the 
fine arts, to exert our humble but well- 
intentioned efforts against it. 
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Covent Garvden THEATRE.—A new 
arrangement has taken place respect- 
ing this theatre, by which the manage- 
ment will be transferred to Mr. Charles 
Kemble, who, with some other gentle- 
men, has taken a lease of it for ten 
years, at a rental of 13,5001. 

The oratsrios, under the active ma- 
hagement of Sir George Smart and Mr. 
Bochsa, combine so much talent aud 
present so much variety, that they are 
honoured with well-merited and ex- 
tensive patronage. 

Drury Lane Tueatre.—On Sa- 
turday night the Beggar's Opera, 
which every manager thiuks he can im- 
prove by curtailing was performed 
at this theatre. The principal novelty 
of the evening was Miss Forde, in the 
character of Polly. She acted the part 
better than she sung it, although 
she gaye some of the beautiful airs 
with good effect. Miss Forde’s voice 
's excellent, but uncultivated; and 
she must study much before she can 
attain that rank, asa singer, for which 
Ne think her natural powers. qualify 
ie Madame Vestris’s Macheath was , 
i good, perhaps, as any femalecan make 

’ though we have heard her sing, and 
see her act. much better. Munden’s 
cachurn was good, but the quarrel- 
nS, scene, so rich when Dowton was 
& Lockit, completely failed when 


™t. Gattie represented th 
. e character. 
Filch 1§ P 








william should have had it. 
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Miss | F ermoy; and a host of other sketches, 


Copeland’s Lucy was all that could too unmerous to mention, are all 


be wished. 


j 


given with the utmost bumear. 


In the 


EneurnsH Oeera House. The Youth- | course of the first two parts of the. 


ful Days of Mr. Mathews,—If there be } Youthful Days of Mr, Mathews,” he 


one individual who SUrpusses all the | introduces several most excellent imi- 


rest of the world in exciting mirth, 
provoking good humour, expelling 
the blue devils, and pleasing a per- 
son in spite of himself, it is Charles 
Mathews. We never went to see 
Mathews at the English Opera House, 
but with some objections to what are 
called imitations, and we never left him 
that we did not find all our scruples 
overcome, and we had nota word to 
suy against them. For four successive 
seasons of forty nights’ each, has this 
inimitable performer been the princi- 
pal source of attraction, the chief theme 
of admiration, a perfect town-talk ; so 
that the person who had not seen him, 
would be thought as contemptibly of, as 
if he had. not read the last new poem of 
Lord Byron, or the last of the Scot- 
tish novels. For the one hundred and 
sixty-first time, Mr. Mathews appeared 
at this theatre on Monday night, not 
to relate his * Mail Coach Adventures,’ 
or the ‘ moving incidents’ of a * Trip 
to Paris ;’ not to introduce his well 
known § Country Couzins’ to a London 
audience ; vor to narrate his * Travels 
through Air, Earth, aud Water;’ but 
he appears once more ‘ At Home,’ to 
speak ‘even of his boyish days,’ to re- 
cur to the A, B, C, of his life, and to 
tell of all that has passed from his birth 
to his engagement on the London 
boards. The subject is an excellent 
one, and in the hands of Mathews, the 
most able, and perhaps the most faith- 
ful auto-biographer that ever ventured 
on the task, is excessively amusing. 
He narrates his youth and education, 
gives a specimen of school oratory in 
the Latin, Greek, and English speeches 
of the three Master Dickensons; his 
own dramatic mania; his being bound 
apprentice to his father before the ce- 
lebrated Wilkes, who with one eye 
stedfastly fixed on old Mr. Mathews, 
and the other on his son Charles, cau- 
tioned the latter not to meddle with 
politics, as there were forty-five reasons 
against it. His interview with ald 
Macklin, and: the veteran’s opinion of 
the requisites.of a tragedian; his rene 
contre.with Ap Liwyd, a fat traveller, 
who goes in search of mineral waters, in 
the hopes of ‘ getting thinner ;’ the Irish 
wardrobe, but one ruffle for a pair of 
wrists; the lrish peasant, who was driv- 


? 
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tations of Wilkes: old Macklin, old 
Tate Wilkinson, of York, whose ec- 
ceptricities were even amiable, his. 
wardrobe keeper, Johuny Winter, whe 
complained of the trouble Billy Shake- 
speare gave him with his Macbeth, and 
Blue Beard, and Othello, and Pizarro, 
and Tom Thumb; of George Frederic 
Cooke, and of Mr. Curran, in his cele- 
brated speech on Catholic Emancipa- 
tion. 

The third part consists of stories, all 
attic stories certainly, though wuch of 
the business is done on the ground and 
tirst floors. Here he introduces seven 
characters, in all,their varieties of man- 
ners, costume, face, and voice. The. 
illusion is so. great, that no one who 
does not kuow. the powers of Mr. Ma- 
thews at personation and imitation, 
would believe it. Fhe whole entertain- 
ment, indeed, is of that character which 
baffles description, and would disarm 
the sourest critic. The laughter aad 
applause continued during the wholeef, 
the evening; and, perhaps so, large an. 
audience were never dismissed with so. 
much satisfaction to themselves of to 
the individual. by whom they had. been 


entertained. 
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The Journal des Debats. gives the 


following, as the version of the. inscrip- 
tion on the Egyptian Obelisk lately 
brought from the island of Philz to 
this country, by Mr, Banks. The 
translator, M. Letronne, says that it 
contains a petition from the priests of 
Isis, in the island of Philz, to’ Ptolo- 
mzus Euergetus the Second :— 

‘To the King of Ptolomzus.; to, the 
Queen Cleopatra, his sister; tothe Queen 
Cleopatra, Ins wife; the gods of Euerge- 
getus, greeting: We, the Priests of Isis, 
who is adored in the Abatum and at Philz, 
the most mighty goddess. Considering 
that the Strategists, the Epistatists, the The- - 
barcons, the Royal Registrars, the Com- 
manders of the troaps guarding the froa . 
tiers, and all others of the King’s, Officers, 
who come to Philz; in short, that the . 
troops which accompany, them, and. the 
whole of their suite, compel us to furnish 
them with abundant supplies belonging to 
the Temple; the consequence of whick is, 
that the ‘emple is impoverished, and we 
run the risk of not haying means to defray 


ing a pig to Cork, but made the poor | the regular and fixed expenses, caused 


hot in Knight’s line,—Fitz-| animal believe he was taking him to | the ceremopies and libations, the. object,of 
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which is the preservation of yourselve 
and your children. We supplicate you, 
most powerful gods, to authorise your 
kinsman and epistolographist Numenius, 
to write to Lorchus, also your kinsman, 
and the Strategist of the Thebaid, enjoin- 
ing him not to practice such vexations with 
regard to us, nor to perinit any. persons 
whomsoever to do so; to grant us, more- 
over, letters testifying your decision on 
this subject, and granting us permission 
to erect a Stele, on which we will inscribe 
the benificence you have displayed to us on 
this occasion, iu order that this Stele may 
transmit to the remotest posterity the eter- 
nal memory of the favours you have grant- 
ed us. This being permitted us, we shall 
be, we and the Temple of Isis, in this, as 
in all other things, vour grateful servants. 
May you be ever happy. 

Natural History.—A plant very ce- 
lebrated at Coandernagore in the East 
Indies, under the name of Chiravita, 
has been imported into France, where 
a memoir his been published by M, 
Virey, on the subject of its medicinal 
qualities, which he states to be very 
powerful, [tis a strong bitter, and ts 
celebrated in the east for its efficacy as 
febrifnge. There is no doubt but that 
it might be advantageously employed 
in Europe for the gout, and for weak- 
ness in the digestive organs. »At pre- 
sent we have no accurate and complete 
botanical description of this plant; but 
M. Virey conjectures, both from the 
flowers: and from the traces of the 
fructification adherimy to the specimeus 
he has received, and from the details 
respecting it in the Asiatic Researches, 
that it is a species of genitus, and ac- 
cordingly denominates it Gentiania 
Chiravita. 








Whe wee. 


‘ Floriferis ut apes in saltibus omnia limant, 
‘Omnia nos itidem depascimur aurea dicta.” 
LUCRETIUs. 
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One day, whew Frederick, Prince of 
Wales, was but a boy, his governor 


A. . . rs P , 
was complaining of him; the queen | ing a high degree of interest from its accurate 


sald, * Ah! je mimagine que ces sont 
des tours de page.’ The governor re- 
plied, * Plat 4 Dieu, madame que ces 
fussent des tours de page! ces sont 
des tours de laquuis et de coquins.’ 

A grave person, coming to Chief 
Justice Willes, to reprove the scandal 
he gave, and to tell him that the world 
talked of one of his maid-servants be- 
ing with child, Willes said, ‘what is 
that to me?” The monitor answered, 
‘oh! but they say it is by your lord- 
ship.’—* Aud what is that to you ?’ 

Brokers of Debates.—-A few days 
ago, a gentleman of the name of Mr. 


Shroeder, addressed the Lord Chancel- 


dun 
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lor for perinission to file a bill in sone 
matters in which he was interested, 
without having it signed by counsel 
agreeably to the practice of the court ; 
aud, in support of this claim, he took 
vreat pains in golag into a great nuin- 
ber of statutes, as far back us the ear- 
lest period of our history, to prove 
that every person had an undoubted 
right to support his own interest in 
courts of justice, without the luterven- 
tion of those who are termed, in one of 
the ancient statutes, * Brokers of De- 
bates,’ and, indeed, he argued, iater- 
mediate ageuts between the suitor and 
the court, were subject to an imprison- 
meut for their interference, so tenderly 
were the rights of the public guarded 
in former days; and he believed these 
statutes never had been annulled, so 
that this great privilege to the com- 
inunity still existed. In conclusion, 
he prayed that his bill might be per- 
mitted to go upon the file according to 
the ancient statutes of the realm. The 
Lord Chancellor said, he should give 
his prayer serious consideration, and, in 
a few days, would endeavour todo him 
and the public justice in his decision 
on ths point.—The Thistle. 
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Tue object of the Conductors of this 

Weekly Newspaper, is to furnish the People of 

England with a useful and ugreeable Publica 

tion, by combining POLITICAL, LITERARY, 

and MISCELLANEOUS JNFORMATION with 

ORLGINAL DISCUSSION on all topics of 

general interest. Though firm, Friends to Re- 

FORM, they are pledged to no Party, agreeing 

in that respect with Pope, that ‘Party is. the 

madness of many for the gain of a few. —Wheh 

Scarmentado, in the Romance, arrive at Ispa- 

han, he was asked whether he was for black 

mutton or for white mutton? He replied, that 
it was indifferent to him, provided it was teu- 
der. woes 
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TO READERS & CORRESPONDENTS: 

Beppo in our next. 

The favours of Labienus, Tim, and Mr. 
Mucklerow have’ been received. 

Calamus, from whom we shall always be 
happy to hear, will find a letter, containing the 
papers he mentions, at our office, on Tuesday 
next. 
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